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French Historians at Mid-Century* 


DM 


FRANCIS J. BOwMAN 


HERE are two traditional methods of approach to the 
problem of creating a presidential address. In the one 
the learned occupant of such an office takes up some 

phase of his subject in which he has been notably interested 
and successful, and incorporates in his allocution some of the 
results at which he has arrived. In the second he surveys the 
discipline with which he has identified himself and strives to 
answer the noted questions: Where are we? How did we get 
there? Where are we going next? Perhaps he may even proceed 
to that next and most baffling question: Why? 

I shall this evening deviate somewhat from either of these 
patterns. A word of explanation, even of excuse, may there- 
fore be in order. A year ago a sabbatical leave, largely spent 
in France, was devoted to the study of French historians and 
French history writing between 1900 and 1950, supple- 
menting work which had already led me to publish in 1950 
a short handbook in the field of historiography. So I prepared 
a discourse, with infinity of detail, and ninety-four footnotes; 
and after due consideration dropped it in the waste-paper 
basket and began afresh. For I cannot but feel that to such an 
audience as this, of young historians in their most creative 
years or about to enter upon them, a more general considera- 
tion of how men of our craft in another space and in recent 
time function, may be of value, or at least of interest. This 
more general view will be highly personal, and will rest on a 
great many questions and on the answers to them. 


* Presidential address, given at the national convention of Phi Alpha 
Theta in the Coronado Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, on December 28, 1956. Dr. 
Bowman is a Professor of History at the University of Southern California and 
a member of Xi Chapter. 
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No country has a longer or more glorious tradition of his- 
tory than has France. From the day of Villehardouin and 
Joinville to that of Monod and Taine, seven centuries have 
built French history writing into the belles lettres, the art, 
the politics, the very life of the people. Still, this historical 
tradition has been shaped by forces that have played their part 
in that process which has had, as its result, the fact that France 
in all its unity is broken into minorities as well as gathered 
into a whole. 

In the French educational system, no man proceeds to his 
final doctoral examination until he is placed. He must have 
a position, an assurance of income and stability, before he is 
considered for entrance into the ranks of the chosen. This 
means that many persons who are actually in training and 
production, historians, precede that identification by practic- 
ing some other craft. The number who classify themselves as 
journalists is not large, but the denomination “man of letters” 
is very frequent. Others list themselves first as “lawyers,” “‘gov- 
ernment officials,” or even “industrialists.” 

History is in France a branch of literature, and must be so 
expressed that it appeals to the public. Much more than with 
us it is a part of “‘belles-lettres” and conforms to the famous 
French bon mot: “If it is not clear, it is not French!” It must 
be confessed that national feeling made a French satirist add 
the devastating tag-line: “If it is clear, it is not German!” The 
French historian in general writes to be read, even to be read 
aloud; and may at times sacrifice a little in depth to achieve 
lucidity. 

In a second way French history moves in a different orbit. 
Its link with science is not so close as with us; for example, 
only one historian of science is listed in the French “Who's 
Who.” The French have never felt history to be quantitative, 
although few people have greater respect for fact, or a keener 
appreciation of figures. It is a qualitative thing, and its linkage 
is with law, with the humanities, and with the arts. There are, 
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for instance, in this list of names five who are there as his- 
torians of philosophy and ten who are historians of law. In 
one respect France is ahead of the United States. It has a young 
man of forty at Sorbonne in Paris, really a “professor extra- 
ordinarius,” who among his listings is cited as ‘Professor of 
the History of Television.” 

From whence does the French historian come? The old 
German proverb which warns: “One cannot be too careful in 
the choice of one’s parents” comes immediately to mind. 
France acquires many of its historians from the relatively small 
class of intelligentsia. The son of a philosopher becomes a 
historian; the son of a historian may become a mathematician; 
the son of a diplomat goes naturally into history and biog- 
raphy. At times the situation is almost dynastic; as when the 
son of Louis Batiffol marries the daughter of Ferdinand Lot. 
Yet this intelligentsia is concentrated in Paris, and is small in 
number. So the French historian stems largely from the upper 
middle classes of smaller towns and cities. Very few come from 
the peasantry, and I could find no one who identified himself 
as the product of a laboring class environment. 

Four out of every five French historians who “arrive” come 
from the provinces; and it is noteworthy that the more self- 
esteem and independence the province possesses, the more 
apt its sons are to become historians. Normandy, Brittany, 
Lorraine, Toulouse, and the old Girondin areas around Bor- 
deaux seem especially productive. There is also an old tradi- 
tion in France which asks of the sons of the old nobility that 
they should be literate in history. In going through the names 
of men active in history and biography the eye is struck by 
such names as Foreville, Hautecoeur, La Force, La Fuye, Levis- 
Mirepoix, Lyautey, Maisonneuve, Mesmay, Pocquet du Haut- 
Jussé, Saint-Rémy, Valous, Vaux de Foletier and Villiers. 
History may have to share time with diplomacy or war, even 
with banking and business; at times it is the relaxation of 
later life; at times it becomes explanation, excuse, or apology 
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— but it appeals to as wide an audience as does the novel, and 
may have more lasting effect than has a play. 

In any consideration of French historical production, one 
great difference between France and the United States must 
be emphasized. We lost as a nation and as a profession but few 
in either World War I or World War II. France lost in World 
War I a high percentage of her university population, and as 
many from among those who would have joined that select 
group; in World War II the battle casualties were not so dis- 
astrous, but the occupation was peculiarly effective in thin- 
ning the ranks of the intelligentsia. A historian can not 
without emotion read today the bronze plaque outside the 
classroom from whence Marc Bloch was taken to die because 
he refused to despair of “la patrie,”” and he was but the most 
illustrious among many. The whole temper of historical writ- 
ing in France is affected by these losses, a generation apart, 
and it has not been made good by the migration to France of 
historians who have become Frenchmen. 

France has shared with the United States an influx of 
refugees who have sometimes in the first, but more frequently 
in the second or third generations, entered fully into the cur- 
rent of national historical scholarship. And as in the United 
States, this migration has until the last generation been of 
liberal, even of radical elements. The newest migration of 
historians into France is there counted as one of conservatives, 
although we would be more apt to characterize them as 
liberals. 

Nearly a century ago a Frenchman spoke of a form of gov- 
ernment as the only one possible to France “because it is the 
one that divides us the least.” The currents of history which 
today divide France go back a long way. Its long prehistory, 
which has given the country the proud place of naming the 
ages of neolithic man, and which was brought into the fore- 
ground by Boucher de Perthes a century ago, lasted till a great 
revolution in historic time. That revolution was the Roman 
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conquest, and in the face of England, Germany, Scandinavia, 
and Russia, France has remained in history the defender of 
Rome, mental successor to her empire. A few hundred years 
later another great change took place. The Franks were the 
first of the invading tribes to accept the orthodox form of 
western Christianity and again, that place as “the eldest 
daughter of the Church” has never passed from the minds of 
Frenchmen. When the Western Empire was revived, it was 
revived by one whom all France thinks of as French, Charle- 
magne; and when the French went out conquering and to 
conquer, they set a Norman on the throne of England and 
another on the throne of Sicily and Naples. When they come 
to tell the proud story of the Crusades they remember that 
first a man of Bouillon and then a race from Anjou sat on the 
throne of Jerusalem. They entitled that story ““Gesta Dei per 
Francorum’’— the deeds of God done by the agency of the 
French. Nor can the French forget that they went down into 
Italy and brought back in their baggage-wagons the Renais- 
sance — from Avignon to the Louvre to the chateaux on the 
Loire. No race can forget the rock whence it was hewn and 
the pit whence it was digged, and the French stream of history 
was more than a thousand years old when Columbus went 
sailing westward out of Palos. 

In no one of these things did we Americans share, nor did 
we at first hand have a part in the Reformation. Here we 
arrive at the first of the movements which divide French his- 
torians. Today there is a strong and active French Protestant 
historiography, which is equally French with other history in 
the nation, but it is not of it or like it. Protestantism did not 
become the solvent in national life that it became in Scotland, 
Switzerland, the Netherlands or even in England. It was re- 
duced by the seventeenth century to a thing apart from the 
general current of French life. 

Instead, during the eighteenth century that solvent was 
supplied by the rationalism of the Enlightenment, so that in 
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France the divergence is not between two currents of history 
equally Christian, but between one Christian stream, clerical 
in tone, and a secular stream, living in this world and for it. 
To the American it is necessary to keep this continually in 
mind, for during the last eighty-five years the dominant note 
has been struck by writers who are less influenced by Bernard 
of Clairvaux and Bossuet than by Abelard and Rousseau. 
This division of mind and spirit continues today. I asked 
many French students what they deemed the most important 
building erected in the last century within their land. If 
the students were from clerical, the “noir,” families, they 
answered: “Sacré-Coeur de Montmartre;” if they were from 
“rouge” families, the answer was “Le Tour Eiffel.” The 
French Revolution was only the outbreak in action of this 
dichotomy of thought, and to the French that Revolution is 
not over. It still continues; and to the French historian, Hitler 
and Mussolini and Stalin were fighting the living dead — that 
trinity which formed modern France, “liberté, égalité, 


s 99 


fraternité. 

For France the pendulum swung full in arc. America has 
had in its history no “whiff of grapeshot,’ no Marengo, no 
“Man on Horseback,” no Austerlitz, no Waterloo, no “caged 
eagle on a lonely rock,” no “épopée’’— we lack a Napoleon. 
Even in our own time the battle around him rages, and a Louis 
Madelin spent the last decades of a long career on the life of 
the Corsican. The most fateful thing about him was the way 
he centralized a France that since that time half accepts, half 
rejects his work, a France where the left hand knows not nor 
cares what the right hand is doing. 

Since the days of Henri de Saint-Simon and Auguste 
Comte there has been a re-enforcement of the secular vein in 
French life — a conscious striving to bring about the hoped-for 
heaven on earth. It found expression in 1848, it broke forth 
again in 1871, and it showed itself in a dozen ways in our 
century, not least in the gestures which followed World War 
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II. Again, we Americans must recognize that to the French, 
force is only a power, not necessarily an evil power. This move- 
ment has again divided the French historians — for those who 
believe with the eighteenth century rationalists that intelli- 
gence and reason are the proper weapons walk other paths 
than those who would take heaven by storm and who by vio- 
lence would arrive at peace. Here a word of explanation may 
be interjected. Socialism was to Frenchmen inherently French, 
and therefore there are French Socialist historians; but since 
the last French Communist leaning went out with Mathiez, 
French Communist historians have been rather hard to find. 

There are thus no lack of directions in which a French 
historian may go, no lack of movements which may determine 
how he may act or react. But his training comes par excellence 
from the Sorbonne and the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, and the 
work begun by Monod and put into manuals by Langlois and 
Seignobos shaped these schools, made those who taught and 
teach in them. The Frenchman may name Lavisse or Halphen, 
Aulard or Aymard — all have the same high technical excel- 
lence, the same gift of organization, the same felicity of ex- 
pression, the same feeling for climax and result. We have in 
the United States eighty or ninety graduate schools of the 
higher rank, and numerous competitors for the premier posi- 
tion. In France, the University of Paris is first and the rest are 
nowhere. No matter from whence the French historian comes, 
Paris shapes him and sends him out as its very own. 

Yet the city also makes certain that he is going to differ 
widely from his fellows. There are jobs as archivists, as mili- 
tary historians, as historians of national monuments, museums, 
theatres and art galleries. The political parties center in Paris, 
and each must have at least one historian to serve its needs; 
the great publishing firms center in Paris and each one must 
have an array of leashed historians who will write for it the 
volumes that the French reading public demands. The great 
French newspapers are in Paris, and no editor would feel safe 
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without his own tame historian to review new books, to fur- 
nish the background for “leader” articles on the inside or the 
editorial page, from time to time to contribute an accurate 
and interesting article on anything from ‘What kind of horses 
did the Empress Eugénie prefer?” to “How far do French 
cooks today utilize the great recipes of the gourmets of ancient 
Rome?” 

All of these jobs depend in part on the historian himself, 
but also on his family, his friends, his enemies and especially 
on his political associates. Time and again a fine younger 
French historian thus rises to good position earlier than those 
who went to school with him. Do not get the impression that 
the French are less human than other people. Far from it! 
Never does it fail that someone points out that he had the 
acumen to marry the daughter of a senator; that his brother- 
in-law is the prefect of the province; that his wife’s uncle is 
secretary-general of this political party or director of that 
metropolitan newspaper; that his father speaks in a potent 
voice in banking circles, or is being considered as a possible 
minister of state. If you are competent, all of these things aid 
you, each playing its part,— but it speaks volumes for the in- 
tegrity of the French historical profession that it is almost 
impossible to find an instance as of today where these 
influences are powerful enough to raise and sustain the 
incompetent. 

But with the French historian trained and placed, where 
does he go, how numerous is he, what does he do? Perhaps 
the last should come first. He teaches at a university, national 
or provincial; or at Catholic or Protestant church institutions 
— few though these are in number. Naval, military and air 
history occupy proportionately many more than with us, and 
the archivists and the historical librarians are not a few. About 
half a dozen are linked to the Opera, the Theatres, and the 
Conservatories. Add those who are men of law, of the sword, 
of the political arena — those who are men of letters and live 
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by the pen —and the number still seems small to us in the 
United States, where we have so great a college and university 
population. I found that when I totalled my historical classi- 
fication I still had less than five hundred names on my cards, 
and that about half that number would include those who as 
teachers, as research workers, and as authors exercised a real 
influence on French life today. Numerically, we have far more 
in proportion, though we can not flatter ourselves that we can 
boast of greater influence. 

Attention must be called to one other distinction. The 
French scholar generally works alone — often entirely alone. 
His colleagues even on the same faculty may not see him once 
a day, once a week, once a month. I recall asking a university 
historian if a retired colleague of his was alive. His answer 
was that he did not know; he had not seen him for four years 
before he retired. So I went to his publisher. One man there 
said that he was dead; then another broke in and said: “No, 
we have a new manuscript from him!” The first man came 
back with “N’ importe — That means nothing, we are pub- 
lishing books each month from men who have been dead for 
years!” So I went to the police —the people I should have 
consulted in the first place — and found out that he had been 
dead for seventeen months. When you get such answers about 
Marc Victor Chapot, a man who had written a dozen works, 
who had helped create thirty doctors, you can imagine some 
of the difficulties surrounding the making of a study involving 
those of lesser import. 

A word must be said about Paris. There is no way in which 
one can overstate its importance in the world of French his- 
torical production. I chose a group of forty French historians 
— twenty-two lived in Paris or its suburbs. I went further down 
the alphabet and picked out forty more cards — thirty-one 
lived in Paris or its department. I went through the French 
‘““Who’s Who”’— of 112 names that could be legitimately listed 
as historians, seventy-five lived in Paris or its environs. Of 
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every ten there is one who does not work in Paris, but still finds 
it necessary to maintain a second residence there. Perhaps he 
commutes from Lille or Nancy or Poitiers or Rennes over the 
week-end, perhaps coming in once or twice a month to repair 
political or professional fences or keep in touch with oppor- 
tunities for publication or professional advancement. I found 
that it was usually the young historian who found it expedient 
to keep one foot in Paris, one on the local situation. Our 
condition, dependent on our less centralized society, seems 
to me to be far happier and more natural in this respect. 

During the past twenty-five years it has been a generally 
held idea that history and historians have meant less than 
they did in the days of Bancroft, Prescott and Parkman. I 
found that the same idea held generally in France. Certainly 
the French ‘““Who’s Who,” which gives only one-tenth of one 
percent of its 10,000 names to history, would seem to bear it 
out. But when I learned that history and biography in 1953 
outsold in France all other books save novels, and almost 
equalled them; when I noted that the popularized series “Que 
Sais-Je” has now reached almost seven hundred titles, at least 
nine in ten years going out as “best sellers;” when you read 
the periodicals and newspapers of France; when you listen to 
the radio, the political speaker, or that conversation which in 
France remains a high art, you feel that here is one nation 
that makes no attempt to escape history — one where histor- 
ians today approach their task with confidence and humility; 
exercise their calling with honesty, precision and integrity; 
and bring forth a product wherein a high standard of scholar- 
ship is joined to felicity of expression. French historical pro- 
duction, like French history, is worthy of the sympathetic 
attention of young American students, and will prove most 
rewarding to their study. It is not enough to say “Vive la 
France!’’— it is worthy of our saying: “Vive les historiens 
francais!” 





London and the New Model Army, 1647 


MD 


JOHN J. SCHROEDER * 


N August 4, 1647, elements of the New Model Army 

began to occupy the outlying fortifications of Lon- 

don, replacing City troops which by order of the Lord 
Mayor and Common Council were recalled to London proper. 
The change in garrisons took place without incident, and by 
August 7 the forces of Fairfax and Cromwell were in complete 
control. On that day the Army staged a grand march through 
the City of London, with some citizens cheering, but with 
more watching in sullen silence. 

Among the latter were many members of the Court of 
Aldermen and the Common Council, who recognized the true 
significance of this display of military power. Nor did one have 
to be an alderman to realize that underneath the fine trappings 
that bedecked the City lay the grim rags of defeat, and that 
Lord Mayor Gayer’s words of welcome to Fairfax rang false 
in the ears of both men. A balladeer saw the situation in its 
true light when he wrote: 


O brave Common Council men! 
O brave trained bands! 

When do you think to get again 
The staff into your own hands? 


London is a fine town, 
Yet I their cases pity, 
Their Mayor and some few aldermen 


Have quite undone the City.’ 
* Mr. Schroeder is an Assistant Professor of Social Science at Ball State 
Teachers College in Muncie, Indiana. 


1C. H. Firth, “The Reign of Charles I” in Royal Historical Society, Trans- 
actions, grd series, VI (London, 1912), 57. Many similar ballads were written in 
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The entry of the Army was symbolic of the rise of the New 
Model as a political force.? It also marked the triumph of that 
Army over the City of London, and made easier the task that 
the New Model was to undertake the following year, when 
England again flared up in civil war. 

The Second Civil War is sometimes depicted as a sort of 
appendage of the First Civil War, and a somewhat sorry ap- 
pendage at that. The Royalists penned up in Colchester and 
Poyer’s little band in Wales, even aided as they were (or at 
least were supposed to be) by Scotland, could hardly be ex- 
pected to prevail where the dashing Rupert and the powerful 
Newcastle had failed. Viewed from our vantage point, the war 
has a somewhat forlorn and hopeless aspect, with the end 
result of the abortive project being not the freeing of the 
King, as was intended, but rather the hastening of the un- 
happy Charles to the block. 

Why was this second war so singularly unsuccessful? The 
New Model Army, in the full flower of its efficiency and mili- 
tary and religious fervor, was the force that quickly crushed 
the Royalist-Scottish coalition. This coalition failed to co- 
ordinate its various components in a united plan of action, 
and the New Model was able to defeat its opponents piece- 
meal, first Poyer and then the Scots, while the third Royalist 


1647. The role of London in the English Civil Wars has been recognized by 
historians such as S. R. Gardiner and C. H. Firth, but has never been discussed 
in any real detail in any printed work. Reginald R. Sharpe’s London and the 
Kingdom (London, 1894-95), the best general work, is necessarily brief. Some 
authors assume London’s part in the events of 1640-49 is synonymous with that 
of Parliament. Actually, the City was an independent force playing an inde- 
pendent role and often, as was the case in 1647, really controlled Parliament. 
*For the best recent account of the intricate political maneuverings of 
1645-47 from the New Model point of view see Raymond P. Stearns, The 
Strenuous Puritan; Hugh Peter 1598-1660 (Urbana; University of Illinois Press, 
1954), especially Chs. 10 and 11. Peter, one of the main links between the Army 
and the City and Parliament, made various appeals for “Puritan unity” be- 
tween the three. However, Peter, along with strong City Independents such as 
Isaac Penington, would not accept the Covenant as the price of unity, some- 
thing the Presbyterians insisted on. The King, the Covenant, and Presbyterian 
suspicion of the aims of the New Model made any such unity impossible in 
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force was held helpless in Colchester. But the New Model had 
another opponent, one more dangerous than Scots, Welshmen 
or disunited English Royalists: the City of London. If this 
opponent had acted in 1648 in opposition to the New Model 
and in cooperation with the various forces arrayed against that 
body, the outcome of the war might have been very different. 
Many expected it would so act. But the City of London had 
bowed to the Army in 1647 and was unable to play any effec- 
tive role in the events of 1648. 

London had been the key to victory in the First Civil War. 
She had furnished men, money and munitions to the parlia- 
mentary cause during the dark years before the New Model 
Army was formed, and the latter organization was brought 
into being by City money. In the course of the struggle Lon- 
don had achieved a position of de facto equality with Parlia- 
ment. She had extended her control over the outlying areas 
and suburbs, in spite of the latter’s objections, and had ringed 
the metropolitan area with a system of fortifications that prob- 
ably had no equal in Europe and that supposedly were im- 
pregnable. Parliament feared the City mob and needed City 
money. By 1646 London was accustomed to call the tune to 
which the Parliament danced more often than not, although 
the customary ritual of the supplicant City and the regnant 
Parliament was usually scrupulously followed. 

In 1646 the City looked forward hopefully to a period of 
peace and a return of pre-war prosperity, with trade and com- 
merce running in the old familiar channels unhampered by 
royal decrees and expedients. But the London merchants soon 
learned that the good old days had not really returned. By the 
spring of 1647 the situation in England was one of almost 
complete confusion. Theoretically the supreme power still 
lay with the King in Parliament assembled, but the victors 
were unwilling to make an actuality of what they professed 
to believe. Charles, redeemed from the Scots, was wending 
his way southward under protective custody, to resume the 
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devious negotiations that were supposed to end in a settle- 
ment. A valuable pawn in the game of intrigue, he was at first 
shifted from one country house to another by the Parliament, 
until Cornet Joyce, the representative of the New Model, 
seized him in June. Rifts among his conquerors led Charles 
to attempt the dangerous game of playing one against the 
other, a policy that had promising beginnings, but fatal end 
results. 

The battle lines of Presbyterians and Independents were 
definitely forming in this spring, with the City of London in 
the forefront of the former. The developing struggle for power 
between City and Army was made inevitable by the City elec- 
tions of December 1646, when the Presbyterians gained firm 
control of the Common Council, so that by January 1647 all 
was “Presbyterian in the city and Independent in the army.’’® 
Serious trouble between the New Model and London was 
avoided in the early spring, but the Presbyterian-Independent 
coalition in both City and Parliament that had carried the 
First Civil War through to a successful conclusion began to 
break apart, with the Presbyterians asserting their authority 
over the Independents. 

The military forces of the City and its suburbs had been 
controlled during the First Civil War by the Militia Com- 
mittee of London, a body authorized by Parliament and 
consisting of thirty-one individuals; ten aldermen, twenty 
common councilmen and Major General Philip Skippon, the 
City’s military favorite. There were numerous Independents 
on this committee whom the Presbyterians desired to replace 


*J. C. Fotheringham, ed., The Diplomatic Correspondence of Jean de 
Montereul and the Brothers de Bellievre, French Ambassadors in England and 
Scotland 1645-48 (Edinburgh, 1898 and 1899), I, 372. The terms “Presbyterian” 
and “Independent” as used in this article have a political as well as a religious 
significance. Presbyterians supported, among other things, the Covenant, a 
Presbyterian establishment, the disbanding of the New Model Army and a per- 
sonal treaty with Charles without Army interference or even participation. The 
Independents opposed this entire program and especially the demobilization 
of the Army, since their great strength was to be found in the New Model. 
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with men of their own persuasion. The suburbs had also 
begun to clamor for the return of their militia regiments and 
auxiliary troops to local control. A parliamentary ordinance 
confirming the City’s authority over the surrounding areas 
and giving the London government power to appoint a new 
militia committee was necessary if the Presbyterians were to 
strengthen their position. 

Parliament soon felt the familiar City pressures that had 
been used so often during the 1640-45 period. The legislators 
were given to understand that their request for a £200,000 
loan to pay the New Model would be granted if there was.a 
new Militia Ordinance. The London mob, that most effective 
instrument of policy, appeared again in Westminster. 
Showered with petitions and beset by crowds, the Lords and 
Commons passed the desired ordinance on April 16, giving 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen and Common Council the author- 
ity to appoint a new Militia Committee. The action was op- 
posed by Independents and by the suburbs, but to no avail. 
Their effort to limit the Militia Committee’s authority to 
London proper was defeated in the House of Commons 81-61, 
as the Presbyterian Parliament supported the Presbyterian 
City. 

Once confirmed in their control of the militia of the Lon- 
don area, the City authorities acceded to Parliament’s request 
to raise money for the purpose of paying and disbanding the 
New Model. The English fear and distrust of a standing army 
was not wholly a legacy of the Cromwellian regime and the 
tule of the Major Generals, but was strongly evident in Lon- 
don in 1647. But the New Model was no mere mercenary 
urganization which could be paid and forgotten; in both the 
ranks and in the officer corps there was a growing sense of 
political consciousness, a feeling that more sweeping changes 
were necessary. It was the collision of these radical ideas with 
the innate conservatism of the London Presbyterians that 
produced the crisis of 1647. 
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One of the main areas of disagreement between the two 
concerned the Militia Committee of London. On April 27, 
armed with the new parliamentary ordinance, the Common 
Council met to choose a new committee. All members were 
required to take the Covenant before they voted, a require- 
ment that forced some of the Independent members to with- 
draw and that caused two of them, Stephen Eastwick and John 
Brett, to be suspended because of the “great disturbance and 
disquiet” they caused.* A new Militia Committee was chosen, 
with men who were friendly to the Army or who had Inde- 
pendent leanings excluded. Such people as Aldermen Pen- 
ington, Foucke, Warner and Kendricke, and Common 
Councilmen Eastwick, Wilson, Player and Titchburne who 
had served on the old Militia Committee were not on the rolls 
of the new body that was to fashion the City’s military future.® 

The new committee went to work energetically, with the 
hearty approval of the Presbyterian Parliament. Independent 
officials were stripped of their powers to grant passes, and were 
replaced by Presbyterians. The officers of the London troops 
were called before the Militia Committee and examined as 
to their religious beliefs. Several high officers were removed 
from their commands because of their Independency.* The 
Covenant was the loyalty oath of the time for the City, with 
people who refused to subscribe to it being barred from public 
office. Through the use of this oath the Presbyterians sought 
to exclude the Independents from positions of importance in 
the City government. 

All the ingredients necessary for an explosion were present 
in London in the spring of 1647 — the citizens at odds over 

“The Kingdomes Weekly Intelligencer, No. 207, 27 Apr. to 4 May, 1647; 


Journals of the Common Council of London, No. 4o, f.215b (Records Office, 
Guildhall, London). 

5 Bulstrode Whitelock, Memorials of the English Affairs from the Beginning 
of the Reign of Charles the First to the Happy Restoration of King Charles the 
Second (Oxford, 18593), II, 136. 

* Journals of the House of Commons, V, 267; Common Council Journals, 
No. 40, f.218; C. H. Firth, ed., The Clarke Papers (London, 1891-1901), I, 152-6. 
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religion and politics, the New Model maneuvering nearby, 
and crowds of unemployed soldiers from the old armies roam- 
ing the streets. These latter were trying to collect their pay, 
and were the cause of numerous disorders in the City. These 
disorders gave London an excuse for increasing its armed 
forces, and the Militia Committee was empowered to raise 
horse, ostensibly for internal security. Actually, this and other 
measures were aimed at the New Model Army. The latter 
organization was watching developments in London and West- 
minster with growing concern, seeing its enemies take control 
of both the Parliament and the City government and attempt 
to build up a military force that could threaten the New 
Model’s supremacy in that field. 

On June 10 the Army leaders addressed a letter to the City 
government, voicing their suspicion that new trouble was 
brewing and that the City was involved. The New Model was 
therefore moving on London to attain its “just demands,” 
with no hurt to befall the City unless it opposed them with 
armed force.? When this letter reached London the Militia 
Committee ordered all the London trained bands to assemble 
and all shops to be closed. The result was a fiasco. Only the 
Westminster regiment appeared in any strength; in most of 
the other units only the officers responded, while small boys 
jeered at the drummers who were sounding the call to arms. 
Lord Mayor Gayer himself had to go around the City ordering 
shops to close, and they usually reopened shortly after his de- 
parture.6 The population was lethargic and refused to be 
alarmed. 

The moment seemed better suited for negotiation than 
for resistance. A City commission consisting of four aldermen 
and eight common councilmen, mostly of Independent lean- 


"Ww. C. Abbott, The Writings and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1937), I, 459-61; Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1645-47, p. 561; The 
Moderate Intelligencer; Impartially Communicating Martiall Affaires to the 
Kingdome of England, No. 118, 10 to 17 June, 1647. 

® Clarke Papers, I, 132-3. 
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ings, was sent to Fairfax bearing a letter which denied that 
the London forces being raised would be used for anything 
but defense, and asked that the Army remain some distance 
from London. The negotiators saw Fairfax and began a series 
of journeys between Army and City, bearing the New Model’s 
demands and London’s replies. Fairfax insisted that the raising 
of men in London be stopped, and on June 18 the City author- 
ities promised there would be no further activity of this 
nature. An Army-City rapprochement seemed probable, much 
to the distress of the Presbyterian Parliament. The City com- 
mission remained with Fairfax, at his request. On June 24 
the Army, alarmed by news of further violence around the 
Houses of Parliament, resumed its ominous march toward 
London, and was halted only when the City delegation prom- 
ised that London would protect Parliament from the violence 
of the mob.® 

An extremely tense and confused situation existed at the 
end of June. The New Model had moved its headquarters to 
Uxbridge, determined to purge the Parliament of its Presby- 
terian leadership, but wishing to avoid an open break with 
London if possible. Fairfax assured the City that no harm 
would come to it if it did not oppose the Army, promising 
that the flow of supplies to London would not be interrupted. 
The London commission, which with a similar parliamentary 
commission was attending the Army leaders, received instruc- 
tions to remain at Uxbridge to work toward a final settlement. 
London reminded Fairfax that it had fulfilled the Army de- 
mands by requesting Parliament to remove discharged soldiers 
from the City and by stopping enlistments, and asked that he 
cooperate in the drafting of a definitive treaty.1° The Army 
leaders expressed skepticism that the enlisting of men had 
actually stopped in London, but moved the troops slightly 
away from the City, both as a gesture of friendliness and be- 


® Common Council Journals, No. 40, f.227. 
» Ibid., f£.229, 22gb. 
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cause of the high desertion rate caused by their proximity to 
the metropolitan area. 

Although the City authorities were steering a careful 
course and seeking to avoid trouble with the military, the 
sentiment of London was becoming definitely anti-Army. But 
an Army victory seemed assured when eleven Presbyterian 
leaders, men deeply distrusted by the Army chiefs, left the 
House of Commons on July 19, forced out by relentless New 
Model pressure. London stirred restively, unhappy at the 
course of events. A City mob cheered the eleven members and 
demonstrations against the Army grew in both number and 
intensity. London was still crowded with discontented and 
unemployed reformadoes, jealous of the New Model and eager 
to stir up trouble." A group of these men, together with some 
apprentices, met on July 21 at Skinner's Hall, where they 
signed an agreement to maintain the Covenant and restore 
Charles. Fairfax was convinced that the Presbyterian Militia 
Committee was countenancing, if not actually fomenting, 
these disturbances, and called for the reinstatement of the 
old committee with its strong Independent membership. By 
July 24 the Army was making three demands on London: that 
no foreign forces be brought into the City; that the assess- 
ments in the City be collected and the Army paid; and that 
the City militia be put back into the hands of men who had 
the trust of the New Model. Since the Presbyterian Common 
Council would not act, the Army turned to Parliament. 

The scene of the City-Army conflict was thus shifted to 
Parliament, a Parliament that had lost its Presbyterian leader- 
ship and which, for the moment, was in the hands of the Inde- 
pendents. On July 22 the Commons passed a resolution to put 
the London militia back into the hands of the old Inde- 
pendent committee and sent John Ven and Thomas Atkin, 


4% The term “reformadoes” was applied to unemployed officers and soldiers 
of Essex’s, Waller’s and Manchester’s old armies. Literally, they were “re- 
formed” or discharged troops. 
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strong Independent members of Parliament from London, to 
the City authorities to inform them of this action. Simul- 
taneously the Commons rejected a London petition that 
Charles be allowed to come to London without the Army to 
make a personal treaty, and declared that all who had signed 
the petition were guilty of treason. On July 24 Parliament 
restored the old Militia Committee and the London trained 
bands were again under the direction of men friendly to the 
Army. The New Model’s victory seemed complete. 

But this apparent Army victory was actually the signal 
that ushered in a ten day period during which the New Model 
and London faced one another as open antagonists. The City 
government that had pursued so dilatory a course up to this 
time could not afford to let this blow to the privileges of 
London pass without a protest. They had not even been con- 
sulted about the change in the Militia Committee, a body that 
formerly had been peculiarly their own. London Inde- 
pendents approved of the action, but the Presbyterian majority 
in the City made its displeasure known. On July 26 Sheriff 
Edmonds, backed by the Lord Mayor and a majority of the 
Court of Aldermen and the Common Council, presented him- 
self with a petition at the door of the House of Commons to 
start a hectic day. The City authorities protested about the 
change in the Militia Committee and asked that Parliament 
repeal its ordinance of July 24 in order to allay the ‘General 
distemper this suddaine change hath already made, and may 
further raise in the City.” !* Other petitions addressed to the 
City authorities by the apprentices and other citizens were 
attached to show Parliament the temper of London. 

If Parliament was in any doubt about the City’s feelings, it 
was soon removed. Before the petitions could be considered 
in a parliamentary manner, the mob had broken into the 


18 A Perfect Diurnall of Some Passages in Parliament, and from Other Parts 
of this Kingdom, No. 209, 26 July to 2 Aug., 1647; Journals of the House of 
Lords, IX, 355-6. 
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Parliament building, shouting for the Presbyterian militia, 
the return of the eleven members and the vindication of those 
who had presented the petition of July 22. Jostled and in- 
sulted by the apprentices, their ears ringing with the shouts 
of “Vote, vote” and turned back from the doors when they 
tried to leave the melee, the Commons granted all the Lon- 
doners’ desires, with Speaker Lenthall being held in the chair 
while a resolution inviting the King to London was passed. 
The mob was obviously controlled by the Presbyterian City 
authorities. City troops guarding Parliament did not interfere 
with the mob, some of their officers even encouraging the 
apprentices.!* When members of the Common Council finally 
arrived at Westminster in the evening and ordered the mob 
to disperse, it docilely did just that. Generals Poyntz and 
Massey, two of the most prominent of the reformadoes, had 
a hand in the affair, while various other militia officers and 
common councilmen were named as leaders of the enter- 
prise.* Some of them were members of the Presbyterian 
Militia Committee. 

London had now asserted itself with a vengeance, and 
stood in open opposition to the New Model. Lenthall and the 
other Independent members of Parliament took refuge with 
the Army, leaving the Presbyterians in full control, with the 
eleven members resuming their seats. Matters were moving so 
quickly that the more conservative members of the Common 
Council, Presbyterian as they might be, began to search for 
some sort of an accommodation with Fairfax. Although braced 
by the promises of many young Londoners to defend it to the 
death, two days after the purge of Parliament the Council 
opened negotiations with Fairfax. They tried to shift the 
blame for the late violence to the Army, declaring that it was 
caused by the latter’s tinkering with the militia. London 
wanted peace, said the Council, but insisted that the New 


* Clarke Papers, I, 218. 
% Commons Journals, V, 283, 322-3. 
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Model refrain from meddling with any of the liberties and 
privileges of the City. Fairfax in his reply accused the Council 
of encouraging the riot, but the Londoners blandly replied 
that they could hardly be expected to curb the mob, since 
there was no settled militia at that time.’® 

While talking peace, the City began to prepare for war. 
A heavy guard was thrown around Parliament and on July 29, 
on information that the Army was advancing, the trained 
bands and auxiliaries were ordered to man the fortifications. 
All men able to bear arms who were not already listed in the 
trained bands were commanded to appear for service.!® Lon- 
don began to raise £20,000 for the use of the Militia Com- 
mittee, and Parliament, again led by the eleven members, 
established a defense committee to cooperate with the London 
group on July 30. Unemployed military leaders like Sir Wil- 
liam Waller and General Massey were quick to offer their 
services, and Massey was chosen commander in chief of all 
forces raised within the lines of communication.!* The Militia 
Committee was given dictatorial powers to secure and disarm 
any disaffected people, to seize horses and to search homes; the 
military leaders under its direction, Waller, Massey, Browne 
and Poyniz, began to raise men in earnest. A grand review of 
the London forces and reformadoes was held in St. James 
Fields on July 31, with the commanders making an effort to 
arrange their heterogeneous troops into regiments, and im- 
pose some military discipline on them. 

A statement of principle was necessary to unify the diverse 
elements that were banding together to oppose the New 
Model, and on the same day that the troops mustered at St. 
James an official declaration was published in the name of 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council. The docu- 
ment condemned the Army’s seizure of the King, and accused 


** Common Council Journals, No. 40, f.242b, 243b. 

16 Kingdomes Weekly Intelligencer, No. 220, 27 July to 3 Aug., 1647. 

7 Ibid.; Commons Journals, V, 259-60; Common Council Journals, No. 40, 
f.243. 
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it of seeking to extend its influence over the whole kingdom. 
London’s program of disbanding the Army, settling the “true 
religion,” restoring the King and the privileges of Parliament 
and aiding Ireland should certainly satisfy “all moderate 
people who want peace.” The City reminded the Army leaders 
that it had supported them in their quarrel with Parliament, 
even though they kept the troops hovering near London, to 
the detriment of trade. The New Model’s treatment of the 
eleven members was a breach of parliamentary privilege, but 
the crowning blow was the attempt to alter the City militia. 
Subsequent disturbances can be traced to this, declared the 
London proclamation, and therefore lie at the door of the 
Army. It should be clear to the whole kingdom on whom the 
guilt of a new war would fall. As for London itself, it wanted 
peace and an end to the present troubles."® 

Meanwhile, amidst rumors of Scottish aid, London was 
trying to prepare itself for war. Lord Mayor Gayer and Gen- 
eral Massey held frequent conferences, while the Common 
Council was working almost around the clock. Gayer assured 
the Militia Committee that he and the rest of the City Presby- 
terians would stand by them. But a glaring weakness in the 
defenses of the City was soon apparent. Southwark, long op- 
posed to the domination of London, balked at participating 
in the defense program. Officers of the suburb’s trained bands 
insisted that they be allowed to retain control of defense 
preparations undertaken there.!® Independent action on the 
part of that borough would be a serious breach in the London 
defenses, for real resistance would be impossible unless there 
was a single, unified command. 

Conscious of the weakness of its position, London repented 
of some of its actions, and, on August 2, reopened negotiations 
with Fairfax, who was moving on the City with the New 
Model. No less than thirty members of the Common Council 

*® Common Council Journals, No. 40, f.244, 244b, 245, 245b, 246. 
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were sent out to the general, bearing the City’s desire for 
peace. The instructions given to this commission show that 
London was trying to deny its responsibility for the enterprise, 
and throw the blame for the whole affair on Parliament. ‘The 
common councilmen were to inform Fairfax that any raising 
of horse was done by ordinance of Parliament, and not by the 
Militia Committee. If Fairfax brought up the matter of Major 
General Massey the Londoners were to reply that it was only 
because of the swift advance of the Army that he was ap- 
pointed, and to disclaim any knowledge of troops raised by 
him. If Fairfax was persistent, the commissioners were to de- 
clare that any such troops were raised on the authority of 
Parliament, and London had nothing to do with it. The 
tumult of July 26 was blamed on the fact that there was no 
settled militia at that time.” 

But the time for negotiation had passed. Fairfax at first 
planned to starve the City into submission to avoid the shed- 
ding of blood. But when he was informed that Southwark had 
refused to allow London to send troops to man its works and 
was unhappy about events in the City, he saw his chance. On 
August 4 units of the New Model entered Southwark without 
resistance, and all chances of a successful defense by London 
were snuffed out. The only actual fighting took place between 
two small scouting parties. The City immediately surrendered, 
pulling its forces out of the fortifications and declaring it 
would offer no resistance to Fairfax’s avowed design to reseat 
those members of Parliament who had taken refuge with the 
Army. The London committee, that had been with Fairfax 
all this time, reported to the Common Council that the general 
would treat it leniently, since it had so readily complied with 
the Army’s demands, and that if the City authorities would 
meet the New Model when it entered London they would be 
given more information. 

Thus the London authorities greeted Fairfax and his army 


* Common Council Journals, No. 40, £.247. 
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the next day, and all thought of resistance vanished as the 
Londoners saw the hardened troops, who wore laurels ‘‘sym- 
bolizing Marriage between City and Army.” Neither the Army 
leaders nor the City authorities were under any illusions as 
to which was to play the role of husband in this matrimonial 
venture.*! Troops of the New Model garrisoned the Tower 
and took over the guard of Parliament, while Fairfax de- 
manded money for their support from London. Colonel 
Robert Titchborne, a strongly Independent and pro-Army 
member of the Common Council, was placed in command of 
the Tower, and within a month the Presbyterian Militia Com- 
mittee was deposed and replaced by the Independent Com- 
mittee. London’s fortifications were demolished and its leaders 
in the brief uprising, including Lord Mayor Gayer and Alder- 
men Adams, Langham, Bunce, and Cullam, were accused of 
treason and imprisoned. 

One does not have to search far to find the reasons why the 
City’s bid for power in this summer of 1647 failed. The gen- 
eral war weariness of London was certainly a contributing 
factor. All but the most ardent Presbyterians hoped that some 
sort of compromise could be worked out, and when this 
proved impossible many people supported the City’s moves 
only half heartedly. It should also be remembered that the 
Army always had a considerable party in London, people of 
the Independent persuasion, and that many of these people, 
such as Penington, Foucke, and Ven, were in high positions. 
Friendly citizens of London informed Fairfax of the weak 
places in the City’s defenses, and were active in the City itself 
during the Presbyterians’ brief period of power.”* 

London also lacked both unity and determination. South- 
wark’s defection was the legacy of the bitter struggle waged 
between City and suburbs in 1646-47 over the control of the 
militia, and without Southwark, London could not be de- 


™ Moderate Intelligencer, No. 125, 5 to 12 Aug., 1647. 
™ Diplomatic Correspondence of de Montereul, II, 221. 
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fended. In London itself the riots of August 2 and the killing 
and wounding of citizens petitioning for peace by the troops 
of Massey and Poyntz revealed a divided City. The fact that 
London kept a commission at Army headquarters and main- 
tained negotiations with Fairfax all during this period in- 
dicates that there was a lack of determination to cut all ties 
and see the thing through. The wavering extended right up 
to the Common Council and Militia Committee, bodies 
which should have shown more resolution. During the cru- 
cial time when the New Model was advancing these bodies 
were in constant session, greeting favorable news with cries 
of “One and all” and “Live and die,” but shouting ‘Treat, 
Treat” when bad reports came in.” The Militia Committee 
reportedly issued two sets of commissions to the trained 
bands; moderate ones to be used if the Army were successful, 
and “furious” ones to be in effect in case of a New Model 
defeat.** 

The Presbyterians also showed a woeful inability to or- 
ganize the forces at their disposal in the short time that was 


available to them. But even if the City had shown more 
enthusiasm, unity, and determination, it is highly doubtful 
that it could have stood up to the New Model for any period 
of time. The troops that Fairfax and Cromwell led through 
London in August were unlike any that London had yet 
seen. 


. and as the grim veterans of the New Model, the heroes of 
Marston Moor and Naseby, horse, foot and dragoons, with their 
renowned commanders at their head, regiment by regiment, fierce 
and threatening, made their way through London streets, the City, 
like the Parliament, learned its lesson. Against such forces its 
trained bands and mobs of apprentices were as helpless as the 
politicians of the House of Commons.”® 

*C. H. Firth, ed., The Memoirs of Edmund Ludlow, Lieutenant-General 
of the Horse in the Army of the Commonwealth of England, 1625-72 (Oxford, 
1894), I, 164; Whitelock, Memerials, II, 189. 
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London could not stand alone against the New Model. 
This was made clear in 1647. But in conjunction with other 
anti-Army elements in the country such a stand might have 
been made. When the Second Civil War broke out in 1648 
the Presbyterian majority in London took advantage of the 
New Model's preoccupation to regain briefly some of the 
power shorn from it in 1647. But it did not give positive aid 
to the royalist cause, as it almost certainly would have done 
had there been no uprising in 1647. During 1648, it was said, 
London was “tame as a lamb, having run themselves out of 
breath by following fools blindfold.”?* The commentator 
exaggerated, for London was anything but tame in 1648. But 
its position had been so weakened by the events of 1647 that 
the City was a spectator, rather than a participant, in the brief 
struggle that took place the following year. 


* Historical Manuscripts Commission Reports, 15th Report, Montagu of 
Beaulieu Mss., p. 163. 
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HE westward movement in American history had its 
early beginnings in colonial times, many years before 
the Chinese knew of the land they were to call Mei- 

kuo.! As the movement expanded in the 1830’s and 1840's, its 
momentum developed into a type of spiritual crusade known 
as “manifest destiny.” By this doctrine it was maintained that 
the natural boundaries of the western portion of the United 
States should be the Pacific Ocean. Although this spirit of 
“manifest destiny” was firmly rooted in the minds of many 
adventuresome Americans, it was generally accepted that ex- 
pansion would be confined to the “natural borders” of the 
nation on the American continent. Nevertheless, there were 
a few Americans who were anxious to expand, still further, 
the meaning of this dynamic doctrine. Indeed, if sanctioned 
by authority and force, they would have expanded ihe concept 
to the Far Pacific and to the island of Formosa. 

American interest in the Far East, in the half century after 
the adopticu of the Constitution, had been primarily of a 
commercial nature.? However, the consuls who sometimes 
initiated commercial policy were often unable to exert Amer- 


* Mr. Gordon is a graduate student in history at the University of Michigan 
and an alumni member of Delta Epsilon Chapter. This essay was awarded the 
Phi Alpha Theta prize for graduate papers in 1954-55. 

1 Literally “beautiful nation” which is the Chinese term for the United 
States of America. 

* Eldon Griffin, Clippers and Consuls; American Consular and Commercial 
Relations with Eastern Asia, 1845-1860 (Ann Arbor, 1938), p. 33. 
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ican interests to their fullest potential. Congress had generally 
shown little interest in or understanding of developing trade 
between American and Chinese ports. Congressional policies 
displayed little foresight, and commercial laws showed evi- 
dence of haste, error and omission. The Department of State 
seemed concerned with little more in the Far East than the 
successful progress of commercial intercourse. The nation had 
truly developed a consciousness of national strength at home, 
but it failed to recognize its weakness in the Orient.® 

However, despite apathy by Congress and the Department 
of State various organizations and individuals were concerned 
with Far Eastern affairs. Traders, consuls, commissioners, 
missionaries, sailors and adventurers composed the aggressive 
group of Americans going to the Orient. In 1832 Edmund 
Roberts, concerned with the lack of protection of American 
property and persons, sailed on the U. S. sloop-of-war Peacock 
for the Far East to determine ways in which the American 
position there could be improved. After two years of travel 
he compiled much information relative to our commerce in 
the Far East and the life and habits of its people.* Again in 
1837 an American expedition was sent to the “South Seas” 
for the main purpose of obtaining ‘‘a complete chart of the 
Pacific and compiling scientific data.” The expedition also 
attempted to seek the release of persons who may have been 
taken into captivity on the islands in the South Seas as a result 
of shipwrecks which were becoming more and more frequent. 
Reports of lawlessness among American seamen and traders 
presented still another serious problem in the Orient.5 

The first American treaty with China in 1844, negotiated 
at Wang-hsia, altered the co-hong system of trade in an initial 


* Ibid., p. 350. 

*Edmund Roberts, Embassy to The Eastern Courts of Cochin-China, Siam, 
and Muscat; in the U. §. Sloop-of-War Peacock, David Geisinger, Commander, 
During The Years 1832-3-4 (New York, 1837). 

5 The North American Review, XLV (1837), 369-74. The Chinese Reposi- 
tory, VI (1838), 546-48. 
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step to develop a commercial system traditionally used by 
Western powers. The treaty permitted extra-territoriality, 
most favored nation treatment and the opening of five ports in 
China for the conduct of trade.® 

While the system of trade between China and America 
improved somewhat, there remained numerous problems 
confronting American commerce. Many ships and their car- 
goes were being wrecked in the waters off the south Formosan 
coast. Ships of all nations sailing for opened Chinese ports 
found it necessary to pass Formosa’s south cape, the waters of 
which were shallow, rock laden and frequently stormy. Often- 
times the shipwrecked mariners had been captured by the 
Botan savages and either used as slaves or killed. These perils 
called the serious attention of Americans to the island. The 
Chinese government was of little assistance in obtaining just 
treatment for the shipwrecked persons. For many years the 
island was in a state of turmoil caused by numerous rebellions. 
The Chinese, however, were anxious to maintain possession 
of the island, primarily to prevent it from becoming a ren- 
dezvous for criminals from the mainland or from falling into 
foreign hands.’ The dangers of this situation to American life 
and shipping caused Alexander H. Everett, Commissioner to 
China, to request in 1847 that one or more ships of war be 
placed on the China station. His request was granted by the 
government, and an American frigate was dispatched.*® 

As a result of the rapidly growing trade and the develop- 
ment of steamship lines, the necessity of coaling stations in 
the Orient became an urgent matter. It was this interest in 
coal, as well as the mystery of missing American ships and 
nationals presumably lost off the Formosan coast, that directed 


*U. S. Congress, Senate Executive Documents, No. 107: 34th Cong., 1st 
Sess., XIX, 514-15. 

* Chinese Repository, 1, 342, 380, 423, 471, 472; II, 95, 228, 416-17; VI, 418. 

* John Bassett Moore, ed., The Works of James Buchanan, Comprising His 
Speeches, State Papers and Private Correspondence (Philadelphia, 1909), VII, 
315. 
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American attention to Formosa. In the early months of 1849, 
John W. Davis, Commissioner to China at Canton, had pro- 
cured some samples of Formosan coal and sent them to the 
Department of State for examination. If the coal proved to be 
satisfactory and desirable in quantity, he believed that he 
could obtain permission from the Chinese government to 
mine it. In the summer of the same year, the United States 
brig Dolphin made an expedition to Formosa for a thorough 
examination of the coal and its accessibility. Proceeding with 
some difficulties as a result of the objections raised by the 
Chinese authorities, the Captain of the Dolphin managed to 
obtain the desired information which was publicly reported 
to the Western nations.’° 

At about the same time, the East India Squadron had dis- 
patched Commander James Glynn of the Preble to search for 
some Americans presumed to have been captured in Chinese 
waters. In his evaluation of the maritime conditions of the 
area, he recommended the establishment of a Pacific steamship 
line and stressed the need for hydrographic surveys from Japan 
to Formosa. Along this route he believed were the most 
desirable deposits of coal." 

American interest in Formosa, as exhibited by these 
expeditions, was a matter of immediate concern with local 
problems and was not of sufficient scope to prompt the De- 
partment of State to formulate a definite policy. However, 
early concern about the shipwrecks apprehended off For- 


* John W. Davis, U. S. Commissioner to China, to the Secretary of State 
[James Buchanan], Jan. 27, 1849, National Archives, Records of the Dept. of 
State, Diplomatic Despatches, China, Vol. IV (Microcopy, No. 92, Roll No. 5) 
{hereafter cited as (Volume) DD, China, (Microcopy Roll)]. 

* Chinese Repository, XVIII, 391-92. 

"Sen. Exec. Doc., No. 59: 32nd Cong., 1st Sess., IX, 59. Allan B. Cole, 
Yankee Surveyors In The Shogun’s Seas, Records of the United States Survey- 
ing Expedition to The North Pacific Ocean, 1853-1856 (Princeton, 1947), Pp. 7- 
Allan B. Cole, With Perry in Japan; The Diary of Edward Yorke McCauley 
(Princeton, 1942), pp. 21-22. James M. Callahan, American Relations in the 
Pacific and the Far East, 1784-1900 (Johns Hopkins University Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science, XIX; Baltimore, 1901), p. 76. 
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mosa’s south cape and the possibility of establishing a coaling 
station helped to center greater American interest in this 
strategically located island in the years following. 


II 


In 1851 the wreck of the British ship Larpent attracted 
American eyes toward Formosa with greater concern than on 
any previous occasion. Three members of the crew, who had 
been captured and enslaved by the natives, were able to escape 
and report their adventure.!* News of the incident gave sub- 
stance to the belief that there might be other persons remain- 
ing in captivity on the island, not only British subjects but 
Americans as well. When the story was brought to the atten- 
tion of the American Chargé d'affaires in China, Peter 
Parker,!* he immediately reported his belief to the Secretary 
of State'* that Americans might be in servitude on the island 
of Formosa. 

Parker’s interest had originally been stirred by another 
American, a trader named Gideon Nye Jr., who had lost his 
brother Thomas aboard the barque Kelpie, presumably 
wrecked off Formosa in 1848. Nye believed that the news of 
shipwrecked mariners on Formosa, reported by the survivors 
of the Larpent, was a hopeful indication that many unfortu- 
nates, such as his brother might still be alive there. He re- 
quested Parker to exercise his official authority and his 
influence to initiate a search for the “Numerous Missing 
Citizens of the United States.” 5 Parker, viewing the matter 
favorably, called upon Commander W. S. Walker of the 


8 Chinese Repository, XX, 285-86; 6 DD, China, 7, contains copies of the 
depositions of Capt. John F. Rundy of the Antelope, which rescued the three 
survivors, and Alexander Berries, mariner, one of the captured men. 

#8 Before becoming Commissioner himself, Peter Parker, a very active med- 
ical missionary and diplomat in China for many years, served as Chargé 
d'affaires on several occasions. 

%* Parker to Daniel Webster, Secretary of State, July 22, 1851, 6 DD, China, 7. 

% Gideon Nye Jr. to Parker, June 23, 1851, 6 DD, China, 7. 
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United States Naval Forces in the East Indies, to circumnavi- 
gate the island with the vessels under his command and ascer- 
tain whether there remained any American citizens who had 
been wrecked upon its shores, securing those who might have 
survived. A “preliminary step” suggested to Walker was the 
employment of Chinese traders with Formosa to “explore the 
island,” and to make an orderly appeal to the Chinese author- 
ities to secure the release of any Americans still in captivity."® 
Parker had been particularly interested in the report that a 
man called “Domini” by the natives remained in captivity. He 
believed that this name could refer to either of two missing 
Americans — Captain Dominius of the Don Quixote, lost sev- 
eral years previously on its way to China, or Thomas S. H. 
Nye, who was familiarly called ‘““Tom Nye,” and which ex- 
pressed in Chinese would have sounded very much like 
“Domini.” 17 

Commander Walker approved of Parker’s suggestions and 
felt “so deeply impressed” with the thought that Americans 
might be enslaved on Formosa that he planned to dispatch a 
sloop-of-war “on a cruise of discovery to the island.” ** Upon 
receiving Walker’s favorable response, Parker immediately 
set to work outlining the details of action to be taken.’® How- 
ever, when Walker received this proposed plan from the 
Chargé, he postponed its adoption because of a development 
brought to his attention by Captain T. L. Massie of the 
British Navy. Shortly after the survivors of the Larpent were 
questioned, Captain Massie had dispatched the British steamer 
Salamander from Amoy to investigate previous wrecks on For- 
mosa. Massie assured Walker that the Salamander “will have 
done all that can be done that way.” 2° When the Salamander’s 
report was submitted to Walker, it confirmed his decision 


* Parker to Commander W. S. Walker, June 27, 1851, 6 DD, China, 7. 
* Ibid. 

* Walker to Parker, July 1, 1851, 6 DD, China, 7. 

* Parker to Walker, July 7, 1851,6 DD, China, 7. 

* Walker to Parker, July 14, 1851, 6 DD, China, 7. 
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to postpone the Plan.*1 Parker concurred in Commander 
Walker’s decision to postpone immediate action but believed 
that since the Salamander only made a visit “to a few places 
on the southwestern shores of Formosa,” his proposed plan 
should be carried out at a later date.” 

In the meantime, Parker had been making requests for 
a suitable Chinese person to go to Formosa in search of ship- 
wrecked foreigners. Consul Charles W. Bradley at Amoy had 
found a Christian native named Oo-sian whom he engaged 
for the task.?* This pleased Parker greatly.** As a result of his 
mission Oo-sian confirmed the shipwrecks believed to have 
taken place off the Formosan coast in the previous three or 
four years, but he could not find any Europeans or Americans 
held in captivity.2> The report proved to have particular in- 
terest to the Occidentals and was published in the Chinese 
Repository in July, 1851.7° In an apparent attempt to keep up 
an interest in the Formosan problem and to elaborate on the 
necessity for further investigations, Parker forwarded the 
report by Oo-sian to the Secretary of State, Daniel Webster, 
and to Commander Walker.”* The incident strengthened 
Parker's belief in the strategic value of Formosa. 


III 


The successful expedition of Commodore Perry which 
“opened” Japan in 1853 was perhaps the most forthright ex- 
pression of American Far Eastern policy to that date. However, 


“= Walker to Parker, July 20, 1851, 6 DD, China, 7. 

™ Parker to Walker, July 26, 1851, 6 DD, China, 7. 

* Charles W. Bradley, Consul at Amoy, to Parker, July 25, 1851, 6 DD, 
China, 7. 

™ Parker to Bradley, Sept. 13, 1851, 6 DD, China, 7. 

* Bradley to Parker, Sept. 6, 1851,6 DD, China, 7. 

* Chinese Repository, XX, 490-92. 


™ Parker to Webster, Sept. 26, 1851; Parker to Walker, Sept. 29, 1851, 6 DD, 
China, 7. 
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Perry’s concern extended beyond Japan to the Far Pacific in 
general. After his successful negotiations with the Japanese 
authorities, he instructed Captain Joel Abbot of his squadron 
to take the United States ship Macedonian and the storeship 
Supply to the Philippines and Formosa.** The objectives of 
the expedition to Formosa were twofold. First, in accordance 
with instructions from the Navy Department, Abbot was to 
seek information about shipwrecked mariners who might still 
be alive and detained in captivity; secondly, he was instructed 
to examine coal mines on Formosa to ascertain the feasibility 
of obtaining supplies from the island.” 

Captain Abbot attended to his duties immediately and had 
completed his mission by the end of July, 1854. He personally 
carried on the search for the missing mariners but did not 
learn of any on Formosa. He received little assistance from 
the “chief mandarin” at Keelung from whom he sought ad- 
vice, but whose only response was procrastination to delay 
Abbot and his ships in the northern area as protection for his 
own troops from a nearby hostile group. Abbot had desired 
to extend his inquiries further than the area of Keelung, as 

* The information which Perry received regarding Formosa was obtained 
primarily from the reports of the expedition which he dispatched there, and 
undoubtedly from other parties interested in the island. However, some writers 
have contended that Perry himself had been to Formosa. Tyler Dennett, in his 
Americans in East Asia (New York, 1922), correctly notes the expedition which 
Perry sent to Formosa (p. 276); however, he later makes reference to Perry’s 
visit to the island in 1854 (p. 285). Other writers who apparently copied Den- 
nett’s latter remark about Perry, as indicated by their footnote and biblio- 
graphical references, include Foster R. Dulles in his America In The Pacific—A 
Century of Expansion (Boston, 1932), p. 73, and Joseph W. Ballantine in his 
Formosa—A Problem for United States Foreign Policy (Washington, 1952), p. 17. 
Although Dennett’s work is highly creditable, he apparently made an inad- 
vertent slip of the pen when referring to Perry’s visit to Formosa. The sup- 
porting documents in Perry’s complete report of his expedition to the Orient 
indicate that his officers, and not he, went to Formosa. Francis L. Hawks, ed., 
Narrative of the Expedition of An American Squadron to the China Seas and 
Jahan, Performed in The Years 1852, 1853, and 1854, Under the Command of 
Commodore M. C. Perry, United States Navy (Washington, 1856), published as 
Sen. Exec. Doc., No. 79: 33rd Cong., 2nd Sess., 3 vols., II, 137-38, 143-45, 153-54, 


156-63 [hereafter cited as Narrative of the Perry Expedition.] 
* Narrative of the Perry Expedition, II, 137. 
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Perry had suggested,®° but he reported that his actions were 
hindered by unfavorable weather. Although he claimed to 
have made “diligent inquiry’ into the matter,*! actually he 
had greatly limited the value of his investigation by confin- 
ing his inquiries to the northern portion of Formosa while 
most of the shipwrecks had occurred off the southern cape, 
and there had been little communication between the two 
areas. One writer, James W. Davidson, in making this ob- 
servation, notes in a rather stringent tone that “Abbot’s con- 
duct amounted to criminal negligence.’ *? 

The search for coal regions had been made by the 
Reverend George Jones, chaplain in the Perry squadron, who 
had explored eight mines. He had found an abundant supply 
of coal from which he collected varied specimens. Although 
the coal was pure, he believed that it burned too freely to rank 
among the best kinds for steamboat purposes. However, the 
accessibility of the coal was entirely favorable.** 

As Perry considered the strategic value of Formosa and 
studied the reports of Abbot and Jones, his interest in the 
island apparently mounted. In his report to the President, 
Perry virtually advocated an American protectorate over the 
island. He expressed the belief that “the United States alone 
should assume the initiative” in encouraging measures to 
better the political and civil condition of various Far Eastern 
countries,** and it appeared to be his premise for taking posi- 
tive steps in acquiring a foothold on the island. Perry believed 
that an American settlement in Formosa would have many 
advantages for the United States. He suggested that it would 
make a suitable entrepét for American trade, have strategic 
value in its naval and military position and yield large quan- 


™ Tbid., 138. 

™ Tbid., 143. 

™ James W. Davidson, The Island of Formosa, Past and Present (New York, 
1903), Pp. 113-14. 

* Narrative of the Perry Expedition, II, 153-54. 

* Ibid., 178. 
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tities of coal so necessary for the expanding commercial inter- 
course of America in the Far East.* 

Perry attempted to maintain interest in Formosa among 
the Americans then in the Far East. He sent a copy of Abbot's 
report to Commissioner Robert M. McLane, and noted that 
he was also forwarding copies of the report to “our friends” 
at Canton, who were interested in the Formosa project.** Al- 
though Perry was not specific, his statement leads to the specu- 
lation that one of “our friends” might have been Peter 
Parker.**7 McLane, upon receipt of the report, was quite 
pleased and expressed an interest in visiting Formosa him- 
self.86 The American government, however, virtually ignored 
Perry’s project of obtaining a foothold on the island. 

Another American, in the same year, who saw the value of 
Formosa was Townshend Harris, then located at Macao. After 
studying many authorities in English, French, Portuguese, and 
Dutch regarding the commercial potentiality of Formosa, he 
wrote a one hundred and nineteen page evaluation which he 
summarized and forwarded to Secretary of State William L. 


Marcy, a personal friend, on March 24, 1854. He proposed 
then that Formosa be acquired by purchase.*® This appeal also 
was unacceptable to the American government. 

Americans now began to take direct advantage of the trade 
opportunities on Formosa. In 1855 an American trader, W. 
M. Robinet, began seeking produce from the island. Two 
American firms, Nye Brothers & Co. and Williams, Anthon 


* Ibid., 178-82. For a summary of Perry’s concern with Formosa see ibid., I, 
498-99. 

* Perry to Robert M. McLane, Commissioner to China, Aug. 28, 1854,9 DD, 
China, 10. 

"Gideon Nye Jr., although not then in Canton, later claimed to have 
interested Perry in Formosa by pointing out to him the unfortunate loss of his 
brother on the Kelpie, Nye Jr. to Parker, Feb. 10, 1857, 14 DD, China, 15; U. S. 
Congress, Sen. Exec. Doc., No. 22: 35th Cong., 2nd Sess., IX, 1203-05. 

McLane to Perry, Aug. 29, 1854; McLane to Commander Franklin 
Buchanan, May 6, 1854, 9 DD, China, 10. 

* William E. Griffis, Townshend Harris; First American Envoy in Japan 
(Boston & New York, 1895), p. 16. 
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& Co., became interested in the camphor that is in abundant 
supply on Formosa and in order to avoid competition joined 
with Robinet in this trade. The barque Science, under Cap- 
tain George A. Potter, and three other ships were sent to 
Formosa with $80,000 and presents to gain the good will of 
the authorities. C. D. Williams, aided by Captain Potter, soon 
made an agreement with the tao-t’ai of Formosa on June 27, 
1855, obtaining a monopoly of the camphor trade in exchange 
for allowing the tao-t’ai to use the Science for protection from 
pirates if necessary.“° The joint firm established its head- 
quarters at Ape’s Hill on the southwestern shore of Formosa 
and independently flew the American flag over it. Later Rob- 
inet bought out his partners. The camphor monopoly, how- 
ever, soon passed into British hands because of the failure of 
the Americans to interest their government in securing some 
control over the island.* 


IV 
The new commercial ventures on Formosa kept up the 


interest which Perry had helped to stimulate. The matter of 
securing cheap, accessible coal became very pertinent in Sep- 
tember, 1856, when Thomas Hart Hyatt, Consul at Amoy, 
brought to the attention of Peter Parker, now Commissioner, 
the difficulties and high expense of securing coal from the 
Peh-Seh mines about 150 miles inland from Amoy. Hyatt ex- 
pressed the belief that more reliable resources were the mines 
on Formosa and suggested that the United States obtain per- 
mission from the Chinese government to procure coal from 
that place.*? Parker was quick to realize the implications of 


“Agreement entered into with the Taoutae [sic], or Intendant of Circuit 
in Formosa about carrying on trade in the island,” dated June 27, 1855, 14 DD, 
China, 15; Sen. Exec. Doc., No. 22: 35th Cong., end Sess., IX, 1218. 

“ W. M. Robinet to Parker, March 2, 1857, 14 DD, China, 15; Sen. Exec. 
Doc., No. 22: 35th Cong., 2nd Sess., IX, 1211-15. Griffin, Clippers and Consuls, 
p- 285. Walter A. Durham Jr., “The Japanese Camphor Monopoly—Its History 
and Relation to the Future of Japan,” Pacific Affairs, V (1932), 797-801. 

“Thomas Hart Hyatt, Consul at Amoy, to Parker, Sept. 1, 1856, 13 DD, 
China, 14; Sen. Exec. Doc., No. 22: 35th Cong., end Sess., IX, 965-67. 
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Hyatt’s recommendations and expressed his appreciation for 
them.** 

Shortly thereafter another matter brought to Parker's at- 
tention helped to fix his already positive views on Formosa. 
Gideon Nye Jr., writing in February, 1857, informed him of 
the loss of the clipper ship Highflyer off the southern part of 
an island adjacent to Formosa. He recalled the earlier loss 
of his brother, Thomas, on the Kelpie, and his subsequent 
attempts to initiate searching expeditions to ascertain whether 
Thomas remained alive on the island. Nye observed that it 
was necessary to deal with the savages on the southern section 
of the island, and that it was “a duty to humanity and civiliza- 
tion” that they be handled firmly. Moreover, he expressed 
pleasure at the possibility of taking possession of the southern 
part of the island “in the interests of humanity and com- 
merce.”” Nye also claimed that he would “assist in its coloniza- 
tion” if his actions were recognized and protected.“ Parker 
was pleased to receive opinions such as these; however, he re- 
gretted that since the Highflyer had been lost two years 
previously, he did not have any grounds for calling an im- 
mediate search of Formosa. 

As Commissioner Parker’s thoughts dwelt upon the subject 
his anxiety steadily increased. Only two days after writing to 
Nye, he informed Secretary Marcy that “the subject of 
Formosa is becoming one of great interest’”’ to Americans, and 
expressed the hope that “the Government of the United States 
may not shrink from the action which the interests of human- 
ity, civilization, navigation and commerce impose upon it.” “ 

In a later communication, which reiterated his plea, 


“ Parker to Hyatt, Oct. 17, 1856, 13 DD, China, 14; Sen. Exec. Doc., No. 22: 
35th Cong., 2nd Sess., IX, 1000-01. 

“Nye Jr. to Parker, Feb. 10, 1857, 14 DD, China, 15; Sen. Exec. Doc., No. 
22: 35th Cong., 2nd Sess., IX, 1203-05. 

“ Parker to Nye Jr., Feb. 10, 1857, 14 DD, China, 15; Sen. Exec. Doc., No. 
22: 35th Cong., end Sess., IX, 1205. 

“ Parker to William L. Marcy, Feb. 12, 1857, 14 DD, China, 15; Sen. Exec. 
Doc., No. 22: 35th Cong., 2nd Sess., IX, 1183-84. 
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Parker cited passages from Wheaton’s International Law in 
support of the right of the United States “to take Formosa by 
way of reprisal, ‘until a satisfactory reparation should be made 
for the injuries they have sustained.’”’ With respect to this 
somewhat moderate policy of seizing Formosa temporarily, he 
referred to a suggested plan whereby the United States, Great 
Britain and France would coordinate such a policy against 
Formosa, Chusan Island and Korea respectively to secure “free 
and unrestricted commercial intercourse” with those areas." 

Without waiting for encouragement from Washington, 
Parker proceeded to interest Commodore James Armstrong, 
then commanding the East India Squadron, in the proposition 
of hoisting the American flag on Formosa “under given cir- 
cumstances” for reprisals upon the Chinese government. A 
letter and memorandum by Parker indicates that they con- 
ferred on the matter and were in full agreement on the fol- 
lowing views: (1) the measure would be justified by the 
acknowledged principles of international law; (2) the claims 
and grievances then pending with China amply justified re- 
prisals; (3) Formosa was a most desirable island and would 
be particularly valuable to the United States; (4) it was im- 
practicable, with the existing naval force, to attempt occupa- 
tion for fear of opposition from the Chinese government. It 
was also noted that if Formosa should fall into other hands it 
would be due primarily to the lack of sufficient American 
naval force.** Parker obviously hoped that his and Armstrong's 
views would be influential in the State Department’s formula- 
tion of an aggressive policy toward Formosa. 


“ Parker’s Memorandum of his interview with Commodore Armstrong, 
dated Feb. 27, 1857, 14 DD, China, 15; Sen. Exec. Doc., No. 22: 35th Cong., end 
Sess., IX, 1210-11. For his original proposal for joint action with the British 
and French, see Parker to Marcy, Dec. 12, 1856, 13 DD, China, 14; Sen Exec. 
Doc., No. 22: 35th Cong., 2nd Sess., IX, 1081-84. 

“ Parker to Commodore James Armstrong, Feb. 24, 1857; Sen. Exec. Doc., 
No. 22: 35th Cong., end Sess., IX, 1210. Memorandum by Parker, Feb. 27, 1857, 
14 DD, China, 15; Sen. Exec. Doc., No. 22: 35th Cong., end Sess., IX, 1211. 
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While continuing to improve his relations with Arm- 
strong, Parker sought more information from Robinet who 
cooperated with him. At the same time he kept the Depart- 
ment of State well informed of the Formosa situation and its 
importance to the United States. He argued that the United 
States should possess the island “particularly as respects the 
great principle of balance of power.” Since Great Britain had 
her Hong Kong in the China Seas and possessions elsewhere, 
Parker believed there could be no objection from the British 
to the United States possessing Formosa.*® 

These increasingly strong opinions by Parker were perhaps 
stimulated, in part, by the fear that Britain might be interested 
in securing Formosa for herself. Robinet, then in Hong Kong, 
reported to Parker that an Admiral Seymour appeared very 
interested in Formosa, inquiring whether a British officer 
could reside with him on the island to gather information." 
Without delay Parker wrote to Sir John Bowring, British 
Plenipotentiary in China with whom he had become quite 
friendly, and informed him of the priority of American claims 
to Formosa.®! Bowring hastened to reply that Great Britain 
did not “contemplate the acquisition of any exclusive rights 
or privileges in China,” and that taking possession of Formosa 
would violate this policy. But he set forth a proposition to 
Parker that the United States should enter in joint action with 


“ Parker to Marcy, March 10, 1857 (Confidential), 14 DD, China, 15; Sen. 
Exec. Doc., No. 22: 35th Cong., end Sess., IX, 1210-11. 

© Robinet to Parker, March 21, 1857, 14 DD, China, 15; Sen. Exec. Doc., 
No. 22: g5th Cong., 2nd Sess., IX, 1246. It is also quite possible that James 
Keenan, United States Consul at Hong Kong, gave Robinet some information 
regarding British interest in Formosa. As early as January and February he 
informed the Department of State that he had “private and authentic infor- 
mation, that it is the design of the British Government . . . to seize and hold 
posession [sic] of the island of Formosa.” However, he was uncertain whether 
it was the British government’s intention to make a military descent upon it 
or obtain it by negotiation. James Keenan, Consul at Hong Kong, to Marcy, 
Jan. 29, 1857; same to same, Feb. 14, 1857, 3 CL, Hong Kong, 3. 

“ Parker to Sir John Bowring, British Plenipotentiary to China, March 21, 
1857, 14 DD, China, 15; Sen. Exec. Doc., No. 22: 35th Cong., 2nd Sess., IX, 
1247-48. 
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Great Britain and France to occupy Canton in an effort to 
quell the disturbances to their settlement in that city.®? 

Bowring, who was well versed in the ways of diplomacy, 
apparently was only humoring Parker for he knew that the 
American had even less authority to authorize an expedition 
against Canton than to assert his claim of priority in Formosa. 
Parker took Bowring seriously, however, and proudly showed 
his note to Commodore Armstrong as evidence of British dis- 
interest in the whole affair. 

While no word came from the Department of State re- 
garding Parker’s request for “action,” Armstrong had received 
a report that the crew of an American ship had either been 
murdered or was being held in captivity on Formosa. He now 
reconsidered his earlier decision and expressed a willingness 
to detail an officer to Formosa to conduct an investigation and 
to fly the American flag in the vicinity of the Americans there. 
This action he thought necessary “‘to legitimate a prior Amer- 
ican foothold in case our Government should look to future 
reprisals and occupancy.’ Armstrong requested Parker’s 
approval of this step and promptly received a favorable reply.© 

Secretary of State Marcy had never answered Parker's 
proposals for the acquisition of Formosa, but he did reply to 
the earlier request for joint action with the British and French 
in taking temporary possession of Korea, Chusan Island and 
Formosa, reminding Parker that aggressive measures were not 


= Bowring to Parker, March 24, 1857, 14 DD, China, 15; Sen. Exec. Doc., 
No. 22: 35th Cong., 2nd Sess., IX, 1248-49. 

* Parker to Armstrong, March 25, 1857, 14 DD, China, 15; Sen. Exec. Doc., 
No. 22: 5th Cong., end Sess., IX, 1250-51. Although Bowring and Parker knew 
each other very well, Parker appeared to be less adept and more naive in the 
art of diplomacy as the British practiced it in the nineteenth century. Their 
relationship is well defined by William C. Costin in Great Britain and China, 
1833-1860 (Oxford, 1937), pp. 195-200. 

* Armstrong to Parker, March 23, 1857, 14 DD, China, 15; Sen. Exec. Doc., 
No. 22: 35th Cong., end Sess., IX, 1249. 

* Parker to Armstrong, March 24, 1857, 14 DD, China, 15; Sen. Exec. Doc., 
No. 22: 35th Cong., end Sess., IX, 1250. 
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within the jurisdiction of the President.5* The Pierce admin- 
istration in which Marcy was Secretary of State was very 
actively expansionist. However, prime attention in the Far 
East was focused on the expansion of trade and not the acquisi- 
tion of territory. Although Parker once expressed his belief 
that “America is known not to be a colonizing nation,” *" he 
was following a contrary policy. Shortly after the Buchanan 
administration came into office, however, Parker received 
word that William B. Reed was appointed Minister to China, 
and all preparations for an expedition to Formosa ceased. 

Prior to the abandonment of the expedition, Commodore 
Armstrong had sent Captain John D. Simms, of the U. S. 
Marines, to make the necessary preparations for a future claim 
to the island. In the copy of the report submitted to Reed, 
nothing was mentioned of this matter.5* Nevertheless, Reed 
undoubtedly read the correspondence in the archives of the 
Legation and learned of this object of the mission in letters 
between Armstrong and Parker. Reed soon decided upon a 
firm opposition to any such enterprise and was quick to ex- 
press his approval “that the experiment which was then comn- 
templated had been relinquished.” Reed further remarked 
that “Eastern colonization is not yet part of our policy, and 
it is as well not to be suspected of it.” 


Vv 


Although American interest in Formosa dwindled during 
the next several years, other nations developed a growing con- 
cern. England’s relations with the island were perhaps even 
more active than those of her American rivals. Moreover, the 
official opening of the port of T’ai-wan-fu to commercial inter- 

* Marcy to Parker, Feb. 27, 1857, 14 DD, China, 15. 

™ George B. Stevens and W. Fisher Marwick, The Life, Letters and Journals 
of the Rev. and Hon. Peter Parker, M. D. (Boston, 1896), p. 187. 

® John D. Simms, Captain, U. S. Marines, to Armstrong, Dec. 7, 1857; Arm- 


strong to William B. Reed, Dec. 28, 1857, 15 DD, China, 16. 
* Reed to Lewis Cass, Secretary of State, Dec. 28, 1857, 15 DD, China, 16. 
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course by the Treaty of Tientsin, 1858, to which the United 
States was a signatory power, undoubtedly attracted attention 
to the trade opportunities there. The Americans in the Far 
East at the time took note of the newly-opened port and ar- 
rangements were soon made for the establishment of a con- 
sulate there.© 

In view of previous instructions from the Department of 
State to make further inquiries regarding the loss of the High- 
flyer and the opening of the Formosan ports, Thomas Hart 
Hyatt, Consul at Amoy, planned a visit to the island. The 
opportunity to make the trip was afforded by a British Captain 
who offered to take Hyatt there. He found little of importance 
except an unconfirmed report that an American ship was 
wrecked about three years previously, and all the passengers 
and crew were believed lost. 

In the years following, several American ships foundered 
off Formosa, but no new strong policy was advocated. During 
the Buchanan administration, in which Lewis Cass was Secre- 
tary of State, any form of “policy” for the Far East was virtu- 


ally neglected, and the Civil War years saw no change in the 
situation. 


VI 


In 1867 occurred another shipwreck which stimulated the 
greatest interest in Formosa yet expressed by Americans. On 
the 12th of March the American barque Rover, sailing from 
Swatow to Newchwang under the command of Captain Joseph 
W. Hunt, struck the Vele Rete rocks off the southern tip of 
Formosa. Badly damaged, the vessel soon sank while the cap- 
tain, his wife and crew escaped to the shore. The area in which 


© Ho, Imperial Commissioner, charged with affairs of foreign commerce, 
et. al., to John Ward, U. S. Minister to China, Nov. 23, 1859, 18 DD, China, 19; 
Hyatt to Cass, June go, 1860; Hyatt to Cass, Oct. [?], 1860, 2 CL, Amoy, 2. En- 
closure B of this letter contains a translation of the Chinese proclamation 
regarding the opening of T’ai-wan-fu. 

“ Hyatt to Cass, May 31, 1859; same to same, June 14, 1859, 2 CL, Amoy, 2. 
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they sought refuge, however, was inhabited by the Koalut 
tribe of savages who discovered their presence and killed them 
with musketry fire. One member of the crew, a Chinese sailor, 
managed to escape and brought this story to the British 
authorities at Takao. 

Commander George D. Broad of the British Navy at T’ai- 
wan-fu immediately took the sloop-of-war Cormorant to the 
scene of the tragedy reaching that point on March 26th. He 
found one of the small landing boats belonging to the Rover 
and attempted to go ashore, but was met by a volley of fire 
from the jungle and was forced to abandon further investiga- 
tion.** Although the British officer regretted that he could not 
have done more,* the American government was very pleased 
with his efforts and thanked his government.® 

In the meantime, April ist, Charles W. LeGendre, the 
American consul at Amoy, had received word of the tragedy 
from an informant on Formosa, whom he identifies only as 
Mr. McPhail, and had sailed on the United States gunboat 
Ashuelot, in command of John C. Febriger, to obtain redress 
and compensation from the local authorities of the island.** 
LeGendre believed that his hurried visit was necessary since 
American authority there “had been ignored for years past’”’ 
and frequent complaints had been made by American mer- 


@ Anson Burlingame, U. S. Minister to Peking, to William H. Seward, 
Secretary of State, April 23, 1867, 24 DD, China, 25; U. S. Dept. of State, 
Diplomatic Correspondence, 1867, pt. 1, 477- 

® Charles W. LeGendre, Consul at Amoy, to Seward, May 11, 1867, 3 CL, 
Amoy, 3; Dipl. Corres., 1867, pt. 1, 496. 

“George D. Broad, Commander in the British Navy, to LeGendre, April 
29, 1867, 3 CL, Amoy, 3. 

* Burlingame to Seward, June 19, 1867, 24 DD, China, 25; Dipl. Corres., 
1867, pt. 1, 490. Seward to Burlingame, Sept. 20, 1867, National Archives, 
Records of the Dept. of State, Diplomatic Instructions, China, II, 2-3 (Micro- 
copy No. 77, Roll No. 38) [hereafter cited as (volume, page) DI, China, (micro- 
copy roll)]; Dipl. Corres., 1867, pt. 1, 508. 

® LeGendre to Seward, April 1, 1867, 3 CL, Amoy, 3. LeGendre, the main 
figure in this episode, published a long account of the commercial and political 
events of the period in his later years. See Charles W. LeGendre, Report on 
Amoy and the Island of Formosa (Washington, 1891). 
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chants.** After stopping at Foochow to consult with the “‘Vice- 
roy” (or tsung-tu) of Fukien Province, the Ashuelot proceeded 
to T’ai-wan-fu where LeGendre conferred with the tao-t’ai 
and General in Command of the Chinese forces on Formosa, 
requesting their search for possible survivors of the Rover and 
punishment for those natives responsible for the murders. 
LeGendre and Febriger offered assistance to the Chinese 
authorities in their landing of troops in the area where the 
Rover had been wrecked, but the Chinese insisted that they 
were capable of handling the operations alone and would 
attend to the matter themselves. LeGendre, however, was 
skeptical of the Chinese promise and proceeded down For- 
mosa’s west coast to Takao, where he conferred with the 
British Vice Consul, and to Liang Kiao Bay where the village 
chief supplied him with pilots and interpreters. At the scene 
of the shipwreck, LeGendre decided only to survey the area 
from aboard the Ashuelot, contending that intervention might 
damage any future claims against the Chinese for their neglect 
in providing for the safety of Americans. He had noticed in 
Takao, Liang Kiao Bay, and at the scene of the shipwreck, 
no evidence of any attempt by the Chinese to fulfill their 
promise.® 

Before further action was planned, Isaac J. Allen, Amer- 
ican consul at Hong Kong, kindled the old fires regarding the 
acquisition of Formosa. He informed the Department of State 
of the interest at Hong Kong in the island of Formosa and 
frankly stated that “the acquisition of this great Island by our 
Government” was his main point of departure. He reported 
that “almost daily” he came into contact with Americans who 
indicated the necessity of obtaining “a port or station” where 
American jurisdiction would be paramount. Although he 
realized that it was not an American policy to acquire territory 

Same to same, June 30, 1867, 3 CL, Amoy, 3. 


Same to same, May [?], 1867, 3 CL, Amoy, 3; Dipl. Corres., 1867, pt. 1, 
490-91. 
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abroad, he believed that ‘‘for the protection of home interests” 
it would be permissible. Moreover, he thought that the ac- 
quisition of Formosa would be “the greatest boon that our 
Government could confer upon our national commerce in the 
East.” Apparently to quell further dissemination of such 
ideas, the Secretary of State, William H. Seward, requested 
the American Minister in Peking to investigate the matter 
more thoroughly. Burlingame was instructed first to obtain 
all the facts in the case and especially to determine the extent 
of actual Chinese authority, if any, in the region where the 
murders were committed. If their authority had been estab- 
lished, he was to demand an investigation, necessary punish- 
ments and indemnities. If no Chinese authority in the region 
was evident, Burlingame was to suggest a course of action for 
the United States to obtain redress and assurance that similar 
incidents would not occur in the future. However, Seward 
cautioned Burlingame “that in no case do the United States 
desire to seize and hold possession of Formosa or any part of 
said island.”’”° 

After some delay Rear Admiral H. H. Bell, commanding 
the United States Asiatic Squadron, arranged an expedition 
to Formosa from Shanghai where his flagship, the Hartford, 
was based. On June 13, 1867, he arrived at the island with two 
warships, his own and the Wyoming, and landed on the shore 
where the crew members of the Rover might have been alive™ 
or the remains of those who were dead would most probably 
be located. Extreme heat and the killing of Lieutenant Com- 


“Isaac J. Allen, U. S. Consul at Hong Kong, to Seward, April 7, 1867, 6 
CL, Hong Kong, 6. 

Seward to Burlingame, June 20, 1867, I, 451-52, DI, China, 38; Dipl. 
Corres., 1867, pt. 1, 498. 

™ Although the one member of the Rover’s crew who escaped reported the 
murder of the others, he was not entirely certain of the death of all of them. 
According to calculations by LeGendre, based on further investigation, he 
could only confirm the death of nine men and suspected that the remainder, 
including the captain's wife, might still be alive. LeGendre to General Liu and 
Tao-t’ai Wei of Formosa, May g. 1867, 3 CL, Amoy, 3. 
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mander A. S. Mackenzie by the natives in ambush brought the 
expedition to an unsuccessful close.” 

In the meantime, after promising to send a force to control 
the savage natives in southern Formosa, the Chinese authori- 
ties continued to make no effort to fulfill their agreement. 
They later claimed that the savages on Formosa did not come 
under their jurisdiction. The Chinese authorities maintained 
that ‘‘the Americans were not murdered on Chinese territory, 
or on Chinese Seas, but in a region occupied by the Savages,” 
therefore, the treaty between the United States and China did 
not apply to this situation.” 

LeGendre was both surprised and angered upon receipt 
of this opinion and at great length informed the tao-t’ai of the 
lack of validity in his argument. He reminded the Chinese of 
their previous promises and informed them that their treaty 
obligations fully covered this incident. The affair of the Rover 
affected all nations, declared LeGendre, and he bluntly sug- 
gested that if China did not attend to her responsibilities, 
foreign powers would have “to take the case in hand.” Dis- 
claiming any desire to do so, however, LeGendre hinted at 
a doctrine that was to be stated more explicitly near the end 
of the century,— that it was actually “to the interest of the 
United States” that China “should be prosperous, united, 
powerful and at peace with foreign nations.’ ™* 

Dissatisfaction with the Chinese authorities on Formosa 
led LeGendre to call personally upon the Viceroy of Fukien 
Province to discuss the matter. The Viceroy soon thereafter 
ordered the authorities on Formosa to send a force to the area 


™ LeGendre to Seward, July 5, 1867, 3 CL, Amoy, 3. Charles O. Paullin, 
“The American Navy in the Orient In Recent Years,” U. S. Naval Institute 
Proceedings, XX XVII (1911), 1199-1141. 

™ General Liu, Tao-t’ai Wei and the Prefect of T’ai-wan-fu to LeGendre, 
April 19, 1867; General Liu and Tao-t’ai Wei to LeGendre, T’ung Ch’ih, 6th 
year, 5th moon, 2nd day [June 3, 1867], 3 CL, Amoy, 3. 

™ LeGendre to the General [Liu] and Tao-t’ai [Wei], June 22, 1867, 3 CL, 
Amoy, 3. 
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where survivors of the Rover might be held.** LeGendre was 
pleased with this activity and suggested further measures that 
could be taken to prevent the re-occurrence of the Rover 
tragedy. He specifically proposed permanent military occupa- 
tion of the Southern Bay by a force of five or six hundred men 
and the establishment of a civil authority at Liang Kiao Bay.”® 
This proposal was not so readily adopted by the Chinese, but 
the Viceroy was willing to send his own occupation force to 
Formosa.™* 

While seeking the cooperation of the Chinese, LeGendre 
was making preparations for his own voyage to Formosa and 
had requested Admiral Bell to furnish a ship, indicating that 
he felt the voyage necessary to ascertain whether the Chinese 
had taken appropriate measures to establish order and to place 
a military settlement on the southern tip of Formosa “‘so as 
to keep it clear from the savages infesting it.’’** However, Bell 
could not spare a vessel to go to Formosa at that time. Never- 
theless, he was interested in the developments and wrote that 
it would give him “much pleasure to hear of the colonizing 
of the South Bay,” but in view of the indisposition of the tao- 
t'ai on Formosa he was very skeptical that the commands of 
the Viceroy of Fukien Province would be seriously heeded.” 
About this time LeGendre received word from the Viceroy 
that he would furnish him with a steamer to go to Formosa 
so that it was no longer necessary to rely upon Admiral Bell.®° 


VII 
In September, 1867, the Chinese authorities in Fukien 


*® Viceroy of Fukien Province to LeGendre, T’ung Ch’ih, 6th year, 6th 
moon, 24th day [July 25, 1867], 3 CL, Amoy, 3. 

** LeGendre to the Viceroy of Fukien Province, Aug. 6, 1867, 3 CL, Amoy, 3. 

™ Viceroy of Fukien Province to LeGendre, Aug. 18, 1867; LeGendre to 
Burlingame, Aug. 29, 1867, 3 CL, Amoy, g. 

®LeGendre to Rear Admiral H. H. Bell, Commanding U. S. Asiatic 
Squadron, July go, 1867; LeGendre to Seward, July go, 1867, 3 CL, Amoy, 3. 

™ Bell to LeGendre, Aug. 28, 1867, 3 CL, Amoy, 3. 

Viceroy of Fukien Province to LeGendre, Aug. 18, 1867; LeGendre to 
Bell, Aug. 29, 1867, 3 CL, Amoy, 3. 
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placed the steamer Volunteer at LeGendre’s disposal for his 
second “expedition” to Formosa. Accompanied by a French 
gentleman, Joseph Bernard, he sailed for the island on Sep- 
tember 4th and arrived two days later. 

LeGendre was welcomed by the authorities to whom he 
announced the object of his visit and immediately prepared 
to initiate his plans. He informed the officials that he intended 
to accompany the force and witness its progress. The Chinese 
were completely surprised with the proposal, and LeGendre 
suspected that it had been their intention to do nothing as 
usual. After much persuasion and reassurance that he would 
be responsible for his own safety, LeGendre was allowed to 
accompany the troops on their expedition. 

The trip to the south was long and difficult; it was 
harassed by repeated delays and by the necessity of making 
a long road through the mountains to the Botan savages. Of 
great assistance to the expedition was William A. Pickering, 
a representative of a British firm, who joined the expedition 
at Pang-liau. His knowledge of the natives and their language 
was invaluable. 

Using the “‘half-caste” ®! village of Liang-kiao in southern 
Formosa as a base of operations, LeGendre made preparations 
for meeting the leader of the eighteen tribes, Chief Toketok. 
The presence of a large force in the vicinity undoubtedly con- 
vinced the savages of the necessity of negotiating with the 
intruders. On October 10th, at a volcano in the midst of the 
savage territory, LeGendre, Bernard, Pickering, three inter- 
preters and a guide met with Toketok and his associates. Toke- 
tok explained that the behavior of his tribe was in revenge 
for the murders committed upon it many years previously, 
and LeGendre hastened to assure him of his good will. As 
soon as these preliminary remarks were completed, they dis- 
cussed the future safety of shipwrecked mariners; it was then 
agreed that upon the display of a red flag as a sign of “‘friendly 


® A racial group formed of a mixture of Chinese and native Formosan. 
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purpose,” the sailors would be allowed to go ashore un- 
molested. 

LeGendre also brought up the question of erecting a fort 
at Tossu-Pond in the southern part of the island, but it met 
the disapproval of Toketok as it had previously that of Chin- 
tai Liu. LeGendre insisted on a fort to the Chinese general, 
who agreed to build at least a temporary one. After making 
further observations of the area, LeGendre and his group left 
Formosa with the assurance that future mariners would not 
meet the same tragic fate which had greeted those aboard the 
Rover.®? 

Many years after his career in Formosa, Pickering pub- 
lished an account of his activities there, and in his description 
of this expedition he recorded a more dramatic story than did 
LeGendre.®* Pickering claimed that the natives hesitated to 
sign a “treaty” with LeGendre, and that he suggested a plan 
to hasten their willingness to cooperate. According to his own 
story, Pickering called their attention to LeGendre’s impor- 
tance declaring “ ‘Come, my brothers, . . . we must trifle no 


longer. This great man grows angry. . . . Beware of his dis- 
pleasures: he is no common man; he can do things you have 


> 0 


never seen done before.’ ”” LeGendre then spoke some words 
in English, stamped his foot and took out his glass eye and 
placed it on the table before them. Pickering recorded that 
the savages were “‘absolutely dumbfounded,” and “the treaty 
was signed forthwith.” * 


The two accounts do not contradict each other, and Le- 
Gendre may have left this entertaining story out of his report 


® LeGendre to Burlingame, Nov. 8, 1867, 3 CL, Amoy, 3, contains the long 
account of LeGendre’s expedition. Included in this volume of letters is the 
Bond or statement of agreement made by Toketok; Dipl. Corres., 1868, pt. 1, 
504-10 (incorrectly dates this letter Nov. 7, 1867). 

*® William A. Pickering, Pioneering In Formosa (London, 1898), pp. 194-200. 

“LeGendre had lost his left eye in the second Battle of the Wilderness, 
May 6, 1864, where he fought as a colonel in the Union Army. The injury led 


to his discharge and subsequent receipt of the brevet rank of Brigadier General, 
for meritorious service. 
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for various personal reasons. Pickering’s account of the Rover 
affair generally follows the official American reports but con- 
tains some disagreement on minor points. Moreover, his entire 
story, written many years after leaving Formosa, reads like a 
tale of adventure, excitement and suspense in which he is 
prone to give himself much praise. These aspects of his remi- 
niscences suggest exaggeration by Pickering. 

The interest in Formosa developed by LeGendre in 1867 
continued for several years thereafter. In the spring of the 
following year he planned to visit Formosa again to strengthen 
the friendly intercourse already established with the natives, 
but he was forced to postpone the trip because of unfavorable 
weather. In 1869 LeGendre returned to Formosa and in a 
cordial conversation with Toketok told him that he had no 
new proposition to offer, but that he desired the chief to 
elaborate and clarify the agreement made at their first meeting 
in 1867. Toketok did so; he especially mentioned the use of 
the red flag, the availability of drinking water and noted that 
the “castaways” were not to be permitted to enter the tribal 
villages. 

Chief Toketok’s brother then requested that since it was 
the custom of the foreigners to write things down, he would 
like a written statement of the discussion which transpired. 
It could be used in case of a misunderstanding that might 
arise in the future between the tribes and shipwrecked 
mariners. LeGendre was surprised at this request but com- 
plied with it.® 

At the end of their interview LeGendre presented some 
gifts to Toketok; and after he witnessed a little ceremony and 
was given something to eat, LeGendre and his companions 
departed from the Koaluts. While he found the natives co- 
operative, he did not so regard the Chinese. LeGendre was 
particularly disappointed in the failure of the Chinese to con- 


® LeGendre to Seward, May 10, 1869, 4 CL, Amoy, 4. A copy of the agree- 
ment is included in the letter. 
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struct a fort in southern Formosa and in the abandonment of 
the temporary fort at Tossu-Pond by Chin-tai Liu. Even 
though Pickering and the English Commissioner of Customs 
for southern Formosa took an opposing view, LeGendre still 
maintained that the fort was essential.8* Nevertheless, a mili- 
tary force sent to that area in 1870 to rescue survivors of a 
foundered Chinese ship was successful in its mission. The 
Chinese authorities on Formosa interpreted their success as 
evidence that a mobile force would be more efficient in man- 
aging the savages than a permanent fort. Confronted with this 
evidence, LeGendre mildly assented.*" 

The experience and knowledge gained by LeGendre in 
his constant interest in Formosa gave him a wide reputation 
as an expert on the subject. When the American Minister to 
Japan, Charles DeLong, recommended him in 1872 to the 
Japanese authorities, his talents were immediately recognized 
and employed. The Japanese had been planning their own 
expedition to Formosa in redress of grievances against the 
authorities there and needed the counsel of an experienced 
person. Consequently, General LeGendre was made Chief 
Counselor to the Japanese Commission established to settle 
their differences with the Chinese. After the failure of a mis- 
sion to Peking which LeGendre had accompanied, the expedi- 
tion against Formosa was launched in April, 1874. LeGendre’s 
part in the expedition was concluded abruptly at sea by the 
American consul at Amoy who had him arrested and sent to 
Shanghai.** This expedition by the Japanese is a separate story 
in itself, but the policy of LeGendre embodied the same 
aggressiveness which he displayed as American consul at 
Amoy. 


* Ibid. 

* Gen. Yeung, Tao-t’ai Lei and Prefect Teok, officiating for the Island of 
Formosa, to LeGendre, Feb. 16, 1870; LeGendre to Gen. Yeung, Tao-t’ai Lei 
and Prefect Teok, Feb. 18, 1870, 5 CL, Amoy, 5. 

“For a general account of the Japanese expedition see Roy Hidemichi 
Akagi, Japan’s Foreign Relations (Tokyo, 1936), pp. 69-71, and Edward H. 
House, The Japanese Expedition To Formosa (Tokyo, 1875). 
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The period of American early interest in Formosa co- 
incided generally with the formulation of an official policy 
relative to the Far East. When Daniel Webster first held the 

-Secretaryship of State, he instructed Caleb Cushing to 
“Negotiate a treaty with China seeking most-favored-nation 
treatment, exemplifying an initial positive approach in our 
relations with that country. In the following years the United 
States developed their commercial interests in the Far East 
in concert with other western nations. Dependence was placed 
upon international law and treaties rather than force; how- 
ever, opportunism and negation as displayed in the Pierce 
and Buchanan administrations also made their mark. In 
Seward as Secretary of State in the 1860’s the administration 
in Washington had selected a man with clear and positive 
views on the importance of Asia to the United States. The 
“open door” policy of John Hay had its origins in this decade. 
American personalities in Asia, as well as administrative 
officials in Washington and occasional Congressmen, were 
contributors to the development of American Far Eastern 
policy. Their capabilities generally varied in proportion to 
the quality of Department of State personnel. These individ- 
uals played a large and necessary role in American policy in 
this early period of long delays in receiving official instruc- 
tions from distant Washington. Essentially there were two 
schools of thought among American representatives: that of 
Perry, Parker, and LeGendre who personified the “gunboat 
diplomacy” to which Anson Burlingame once referred, and 
the more statesmanlike school of Cushing and Burlingame. 

The expansion, development and protection of trade was 
the focus of such attention as the Department of State gave 
to the Far East. Acquisition of territory was consistently 
viewed as undesirable, and force as an instrument of policy 
was to be unequivocally withheld except as a “‘last resort.” 
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Within this framework fell official policy regarding Formosa. 
However, American representatives on the east China coast 
who necessarily concerned themselves with the island realized 
its potentialities, and, unthwarted by strong competition from 
other western powers, sought to reap advantage there. In the 
decades between Seward and Hay other powers such as Japan, 
Britain, France, and Russia assumed a more dominant role 
in Formosa. 





The Empress Eugenie and the Italian War 
aH 


Nancy NICHOLS BARKER * 


“Listen to what I say, sir. We made one mistake, and 
one only: we ought not to have hoisted the flag of the 
principle of nationality. It was that, and that alone, 
which was our undoing. The whole disaster sprang from 
that!””? 


HE Empress Eugénie delivered these words in ringing 
tones during a conversation with Maurice Paléologue 
in February of 1903 on the subject of France’s aid to 

Piedmont in the unification of Italy. With the wisdom that 
comes only of hindsight, the elderly lady was explaining to a 
representative of the Third Republic the foreign policy of 
the Second Empire as she then saw it. It is undoubtedly true 
that her husband, then dead some thirty years, had not realized 
that in helping Piedmont in 1859 he was creating a problem 
which would defy solution throughout his reign. And it is 
equally true that Eugénie herself had little idea at that time 
of the tremendous embarrassment the Italian question was to 
cause them. 

The empress has been firmly connected by historians with 
clericalism and authoritarianism. They have shown her as a 
staunch opponent of liberalism in any form, a partisan of Pius 
IX in the Roman question, and the firm enemy of national 


* Mrs. Barker is a special lecturer in history at the University of Texas. 
She is an alumna member of Gamma Chapter. 

1 Maurice Paléologue, The Tragic Empress: A Record of Intimate Talks 
with the Empress Eugénie, 1901-1919, trans. Hamish Miles (New York, 1928), 
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unification movements. This description of the political views 
of the empress is accurate enough if applied to the period of 
the 1860's. Not so generally known are her earlier views before 
the Italian War. 

Eugénie came to the throne of France in 1853 with only 
the sketchiest preparation for her high position. No one, not 
even her ambitious mother, could have foreseen the astound- 
ing chain of events which brought Louis Napoleon to imperial 
dignity and prompted him to choose the charming Made- 
moiselle de Montijo for his wife. Her education had been that 
of any aristocratic Spanish lady in the middle nineteenth cen- 
tury — a few years in a French convent school, a tutor or two, 
and successive travels to the fashionable resorts of Europe. She 
had an alert and facile intelligence, could speak four lan- 
guages fluently, but was almost totally ignorant of history and 
economics, a serious deficiency for one who intended to 
meddle in European political affairs. Moreover, as a young 
woman, her impulsive and undisciplined mind was an easy 
prey for sentimental or novel ideas making the rounds of court 
society. Table turning, communication with the spirit world, 
a cult of Marie Antoinette, and clothing fads all absorbed her 
at one time or another during the early period of her marriage. 

These faults in the empress’ education and training at first 
made little difference. Her serious introduction to political 
matters did not come until the Italian War, six years after her 
marriage. As a bride the young empress kept herself assidu- 
ously aloof from affairs of state. Lord Cowley, the British 
ambassador to Paris, believed that Napoleon had forbidden 
her meddling in serious matters and added that, in fact, she 
never did interfere.” 

The Crimean War found the empress still on the political 
sidelines, although she was by now enjoying occasional quasi- 


*February 16, 1853, Philip Whitwell Wilson, ed., The Greville Diary 
Including Passages Hitherto Withheld from Publication (New York, 1927), 
II, 440. 
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serious chats with Count Hiibner, the Austrian ambassador.* 
But her interest in the war was mainly subjective and per- 
sonal. She toyed briefly with the idea of involving Spain in the 
hostilities as a means of bringing her native country out of 
the political doldrums.* Also, she was intrigued with the 
prospect of accompanying Napoleon to the Crimea in 1855, a 
plan which never materialized.5 But the birth of the prince 
imperial in the spring of 1856 drew her away from the men’s 
world of politics, and she remained nearly isolated from it for 
several more years. Indeed, there seemed little to prompt her 
into an active role. During this time the star of Napoleon III 
was riding high in the heavens. With a successful war behind 
him and a son born to follow him, he was at the peak of his 
career. Save for a few nests of hostility, France was apparently 
enthusiastically favorable to her ruler, and in foreign affairs 
he was as yet sailing in relatively calm waters. 

When the Orsini affair brought the problem of Italian 
nationalism forcibly to the foreground of European attention 
in February of 1858, the empress had no distinctly formulated 
views or prejudices on the subject. In fact, the few ideas she 
did have on political matters were the exact opposite of her 
later policies. Perhaps most startling of all, from this stand- 
point, was her plea for the life of Felice Orsini, who had made 
an assassination attempt on the emperor and empress while 
on their way to the Opera. She confessed to Paléologue in 
1906, when reviewing this event, that it had been sheer mad- 
ness on her part to champion him as she so passionately did.* 
This man, from the Romagna, was a fiery Italian patriot and 


* Count Alexander von Hiibner, Neuf ans de souvenirs d’un ambassadeur 
d’Autriche a Paris sous le Second Empire, 1851-1859 (Paris, 1904), February 8, 
1855, I, 310; December 18, ibid., pp. 372-373; January 26, 1856, ibid., p. 386. 

“Empress Eugénie to the Duke of Alba, December 12, 1854, Lettres 
familiéres de Vimpératrice Eugénie conservées dans les archives du Palais de 
Liria et publiées par les soins du Duc d’Albe avec le concours de F. de Llanos y 
Torriiglia et Pierre Josserand (Paris, 1935), I, 114-116. 

5 [bid., March 22, 1855, I, 22. 

* Paléologue, Tragic Empress, pp. 156-157. 
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former disciple of Mazzini and had been imprisoned by the 
Austrians in the past. Despite all this, Eugénie began an active 
campaign in his behalf. So energetically did she pursue the 
affair that the ministers became alarmed at Napoleon’s ap- 
parent weakening before her arguments and threatened to 
resign if the execution were not carried out." 

It is thus clear that in 1858 the empress had no prejudice 
against a national movement in Italy. Eugénie had never 
visited the Italian peninsula, but her preconceived notions of 
the land were of the most favorable kind. Prosper Mérimée, 
an old friend of her mother’s, had spoken to her of it as an 
enchanted land with great beauty, artists, and poets; and 
Stendahl had told her stories of the glorious campaigns of 
Napoleon I in Italy.’ Furthermore, in 1855, Count Arese, 
friend of the emperor and strong Italian patriot, visited the 
Tuileries upon special invitation of Napoleon. There he met 
Eugénie and charmed her with his courtly manners and ideal- 
istic patriotism. The empress was so won over as to declare 
that the house of Savoy was the only royal family with which 


she would want her son to form a marriage alliance.® In 1858 
she asked Dr. Conneau, another friend of the emperor and 
Italy, why Arese did not visit them again. “There are Italians 


and Italians,” she declared. “Fortunately, the bad ones are 
rare.”’ 10 


Nor had the empress as yet formulated her views against 
the general principle of nationality. Experience had not yet 


*Hiibner, Neuf ans, I, 125. Cowley likewise felt that Napoleon might yield 
to the constant pressure exerted on him by the empress. Lord Cowley to Lord 
Malmesbury, Paris, March 3, 1858, F. A. Wellesley, ed., Secrets of the Second 
Empire. Private Letters from the Paris Embassy. Selections from the Papers of 
Henry Richard Charles Wellesley, rst Earl Cowley (New York, 1929), pp. 
159-160. 

*Carlo Pagani, “Felice Orsini, Eugenia de Montijo e Napoleone III,” 
Nuova Antologia, CCXXXIX (1925), 53. 

*Dr. Henri Conneau to Count Arese, Tuileries, May 18, 1856, Joseph 
Grabinski, Un ami de Napoléon III. Le comte Arese et la politique italienne 
sous le Second Empire (Paris, 1897), p. 141. 

* Ibid., p. 146. 
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taught her that the appearance of newly powerful national 
states inevitably weakened the position of the empire in the 
balance of power. When the double election of Alexandru 
Cuza in Moldavia and Wallachia took place, she strongly de- 
fended it to the Austrian ambassador. Hiibner commented 
that he saw in it only “fierce intrigues.”” Reddening with im- 
patience Eugénie exclaimed: ‘‘No! It is the national wish, they 
wish union there.” This from the woman who in 1903 de- 
clared that the raising of the flag of the principle of nationality 
had been the undoing of the Second Empire! 

During the year 1858 Napoleon and Count Cavour met 
at Plombiéres to plot the future war with Austria in the Ital- 
ian peninsula. From this meeting stemmed the beginning of 
revolutionary activities by agents of Cavour in central Italy 
and the signing of the secret treaty in January 1859, dated 
back to December 10, 1858, between France and Piedmont. 
The announcement of the betrothal of Princess Clothilde, 
daughter of King Victor Emmanuel, to Prince Napoleon 
followed soon after. 

Of these events drawing France into war with Austria, 
Eugénie knew little, and there is no evidence that she had any 
influence upon her husband’s decisions. Count Walewski, the 
foreign minister, probably did not share the emperor’s secret 
agreements until late December.’* In notes penned in 1860, 
Napoleon wrote: 


My intimate confidents alone knew what was taking place. . . . 
I carefully avoided the topic in my conversations with the Empress 
and Count Walewski. But the latter was much alarmed at what he 
began to divine.18 


“ Hiibner to Count Buol, February 10, 1859, Hiibner, Neuf ans, II, 287. 

From Walewski’s correspondence with Napoleon during the fall of 1858 
it is apparent that the foreign minister was being willfully misled. G. Raindre, 
“Les papiers inédits du Comte Walewski,” La Revue de France, III (1925), 
281-305. 

** Maurice Fleury, Memoirs of the Empress Eugénie (New York, 1920), Il, 
99-100. 
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Apparently Eugénie’s suspicions were not aroused. But the 
fact that Napoleon felt it advisable to conceal his policy from 
his wife indicates that she would not have approved oi it had 
she known it. Later in the same notes the emperor wrote that 
Eugénie opposed Cavour’s plans as she believed them to be 
dangerous to the future of Catholicism. It would appear that 
the empress was at last sensing the implications of a projected 
unification of Italy. 

If the empress at this time was beginning to be somewhat 
doubtful of the attractiveness of things Italian, there was good 
reason. Prince Napoleon, the emperor’s troublesome cousin, 
was a strong advocate of Italian unity, and that in itself was 
almost enough to turn her against it. The two were old and 
bitter enemies, and the court and ministers were frequent 
witnesses to their undignified wrangles. Furthermore, the 
appearance of the Countess of Castiglione in Paris in 1856 
may have had something to do with Eugénie’s waning enthu- 
siasm. This noted beauty, an agent of Cavour, established 
herself in Paris and successfully captivated Napoleon. The 
affair endured at least until 1860 and became increasingly the 
cause of much gossip of a kind naturally humiliating to the 
empress."4 

However, Eugénie’s letters to her sister throughout 1858 
continued to talk only of people, clothes, and babies, with an 
occasional reference to the internal affairs of Spain.’® Only in 
1859 did the empress become seriously and continuously 
aware of affairs of state. Probably the emperor’s words to the 
Austrian ambassador on January 1, 1859, indicating tension 
between the governments of France and Austria were as much 


% Cowley to Malmesbury, Paris, November 13, 1860, Wellesley, Secrets of 
the Second Empire, p. 211; Robert Sencourt, The Life of the Empress Eugénie 
(New York, 1931), pp. 138-140; Albert Guerard, Napoleon III (Cambridge, 
1943), p. 165; Edward Legge, The Comedy and Tragedy of the Second Empire 
(New York, 1911), p. 137- 

* Excepting some slight discussion of the Crimean War, the empress’ first 
serious mention of French political matters came on February 8, 1859, in a 
letter to her sister, Lettres familiéres, I, 160-161. 
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of a jolt to her as to the rest of Europe. At the annual recep- 
tion of the diplomatic corps Napoleon remarked to Hiibner: 
“T regret that our relations with your government may not be 
as happy (bonnes) as in the past; but I pray you to say to your 
emperor that my personal sentiments have not changed.” 1 

After this date there are many evidences of the empress’ 
awareness of the prospect of war. By February politics crept 
into her letters to her sister. The day after that memorable 
New Year’s reception, Eugénie and Napoleon did everything 
possible to efface the bad impression. At a reception held by 
the empress the sovereigns paid particularly friendly attention 
to the Austrian ambassador.!* 

However, the secret was out, and the country became ap- 
prehensive. The market slumped as businessmen wondered 
what would come next.!® Hiibner throughout January wrote 
in his journal that the empress was now visibly alarmed and 
with the foreign minister was using her influence in the di- 
rection of peace.’® In a letter to Count Buol on January 14 he 
reported that Eugénie was regretting her former mistaken 


friendliness toward Piedmont and was trying to regain lost 
ground with the emperor. 


The empress, who, I regret to say, had often encouraged sym- 
pathies for Italy by her imprudent gossiping and had contributed, 
perhaps more than she wished, to familiarize . . . the court with 
bellicose ideas, has now been frightened by the effect produced on 
the public by the first symptoms of a warlike policy. She is said to 
be extremely discouraged, and her influence, which has a certain 
weight, will perhaps be used in a good sense.?° 


And again on January 19: “. . . her [the empress’] influence 


%* This text appeared in the Constitutionnel, January 4, 1859. 

™ Cowley to Malmesbury, January 2, 1859, Blue Book (1859), p. 1. 

%* Hiibner, Neuf ans, Il, 252; Pierre de La Gorce, Histoire du Second 
Empire (Paris, 1894-1905), II, 382; Emile Ollivier, L’Empire libéral: études, 
récits, souvenirs (Paris, 1895-1915), III, 526. 

* Hiibner, Neuf ans, II, 252-253, 256, 263. 

* Ibid., p. 256. 
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on her husband is entirely devoted, so I am told, to regaining 
lost ground [on the Italian question].”’?4 

But however much Eugénie desired peace, it was not a 
policy of peace at any price which she advocated to Napoleon 
in the remaining time before war broke out. On February 7, 
on the occasion of the opening of the legislative session, 
Napoleon made a rather ambiguous speech. It was not belli- 
cose, neither was it pacific. The word “peace” was pronounced 
in it but was accompanied by such phrases as ‘‘national honor” 
and the “path of right.” France would not be intimidated, he 
said, nor could her policy be called “‘pusillanimous.”*? Eu- 
génie approved of this address and wrote enthusiastically to 
her sister on the subject. 


Tell me your opinion of the speech of the emperor. Was it not 
firm and dignified? Some people here would rather he had said 
that he would never make war, indeed, the peace at any price of 
King Louis Philippe. For my part, I am not warlike, quite the 
contrary, but I can not approve this shameful rout (débandade).* 


Furthermore, Eugénie was not wholeheartedly pro-Aus- 
trian at this time as she became at a later date. Far from 
talking sympathetically with Hiibner, or concocting with him 
a scheme to remove the tension, as she might well have done 
in later years, she often spoke abruptly to him or avoided him 
altogether. At a ball given after the emperor’s speech, the 
empress asked Hiibner how he was impressed with the address. 
Hiibner replied that it seemed reassuring, but that the public 
would never believe in peace until France ceased to arm. To 
which Eugénie retorted: ‘Well, then, you will have to stop 
sending troops into Lombardy.” ** 

However, the empress continued to hope that hostilities 

™ Ibid., p. 263. 

™ Moniteur, February 8, 1859. 


* Eugénie to the Duchess of Alba, February 8, 1859, Lettres familiéres, 
I, 161. 


™ Hiibner to Buol, February 10, 1859, Hiibner, Neuf ans, II, 284. 
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might be avoided even as late as April 15, 1859.25 During the 
spring she had supported England’s attempted mediation and 
the idea of a congress, proposed by Russia. But after the 
Austrian ultimatum to Piedmont on the 1gth, she was con- 
vinced of the necessity of war. “You know that we are about 
to have war,” she wrote her sister on April 22. “Austria has 
wished it.”*® A last hope of peace arrived in the form of an- 
other English offer of mediation. The privy council and the 
council of ministers met, with the empress, Jéréme Bonaparte, 
and Prince Napoleon in attendance.*”? Eugénie was included 
because, in case of war, she would become regent and would 
require a thorough knowledge of current affairs of state. At 
the meeting there was much discussion regarding whether or 
not the government was too involved to draw back from war. 
Prince Napoleon and his father absolutely opposed any con- 
cession. Eugénie, too, declared in a positive manner that war 
was now inevitable.?8 The council finally decided that English 
mediation could not be accepted; but if general disarmament 
were first acceptable to Austria, France would be favorable to 


it.2° In effect, this was a decision for war, and the last possi- 
bility of a diplomatic settlement vanished. On the 2gth 
Francis Joseph ordered his troops across the Ticino into 
Piedmont, and the fighting began. 


II 


The empress was nervous and worried about the respon- 
sibilities which were to be hers as regent. Lord Cowley, a keen 
observer of the occupants of the Tuileries, wrote to Queen 
Victoria that Eugénie was dispirited and upset.*° The empress 


*Eugénie to the Duchess of Alba, April 15, 1859, Lettres familiéres, 
I, 162. 

* April 22, 1859, ibid., p. 163. 

* Ollivier, L’Empire libéral, III, 579. 

* Jean Maurain, Baroche (Paris, 1936), p. 175. 

* Ibid., p. 175. 

® Victoria to the King of the Belgians, Buckingham Palace, May 9, 1859, 
Arthur Christopher Benson and Viscount Esher, eds., Letters of Queen Victoria 
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spent long hours in prayer and even went to numerous 
churches in Paris incognito seeking divine help in her new 
role.* 

Once the emperor had left the capital, however, Eugénie 
regained her composure and settled down with the prince 
imperial and a small suite in Saint Cloud. There she lived in 
retirement, conscientiously devoting herself to a study of 
affairs of state. Every week there were three cabinet meetings. 
Two took place without her at the Tuileries, but she presided 
over the third at Saint Cloud.*? Jules Baroche, a member of 
the cabinet, wrote his wife on May 25 that the emp~ess pre- 
sided over the privy and ministerial councils “with assiduity, 
with a religious attention, and, without flattery, with great 
distinction.” ** 

Unquestionably, the empress desired the Italian War to 
be brief. Even before the campaign had begun, Bernard A. 
Granier de Cassagnac, Parisian news correspondent, reported 
that the empress had been extremely uneasy over the prospect 
of a long war. To console her, the correspondent had pre- 
dicted that the war would be over within two months, even 
offering to lay a bet on it. ‘““Her Majesty, more worried than I, 
accepted the wager, with the keen desire to lose it.’’** She 
intimated this desire for a speedy peace publicly in receiving 
the legislative body on May 26. Briefly she addressed the 
group: “I count on your enlightened patriotism to sustain 
the faith that we must have in the strength of the army and, 
when the day arrives, in the moderation of the emperor.” *® 


from Her Majesty’s Correspondence between the Years 1837 and 1861 (London, 
1908), IIT, 425. 

* Mme. Tascher de la Pagerie, Mon séjour aux Tuileries (Paris, 1893), 
II, 27. 

® Fleury, Memoirs, II, 21. 

* Maurain, Baroche, p. 179. 

“ Bernard A. Granier de Cassagnac, Souvenirs du Second Empire (Paris, 
1879-1882), III, 158. 

* An excerpt from the Diary of M. Darimon, Paris, May 27, 1859, in Luigi 
Chiala, ed., Lettere edite ed inedite di Camillo Cavour (Turin, 1883-1887), 
VI, 398. 
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Some took this as an indication that peace would be made 
after the first victory.** A few days after this Cowley wrote to 
Lord Clarendon that the empress had led him to believe that 
Napoleon would be glad to get out of the war and would be 
moderate in success.*? 

Eugénie’s desire to extricate France from the war as quickly 
and gracefully as possible intensified as the days slipped by. 
The empress had never seen a battle, had never faced the 
realities of the carnage on the field. As her later career proved, 
she never shrank from a war which she considered necessary 
or advantageous for the nation. But she became keenly aware 
of the fact that there was nothing in this war for France. 
Everything to lose; little or nothing to gain. The empress’ 
earlier pro-Italian sentiments had undergone a profound 
change during the course of the war. Even though in August, 
after the peace of Villafranca, the empress wrote her friend 
Arese that she was still trying desperately to become “‘itali- 
enne,” she was by now quite thoroughly disenchanted with 
that land. ‘The trade of a saviour” was a trade for fools, she 
told him. Why should France engage in a struggle for which 
gratitude was to be the only reward and in which a reverse 
would seriously hurt her?** The doubts which had caused 
her to disapprove of the war at its onset had strengthened 
immeasurably during its course. 

Fear of the aggrandizement of Piedmont began to haunt 
her and intensified with the revolts in Parma, Modena, Tus- 
cany, and the Romagna. After Sardinia had sent commis- 
sioners or organized juntas in those areas, the government of 
the regency inserted a note in the Moniteur to calm the public 
and restrain the aggressor. The article declared: 

* Ibid., p. 398. 

* Cowley to Lord Clarendon, June 4, 1859, Sir Victor Wellesley and Robert 
Sencourt, Conversations with Napoleon III. A Collection of Documents Mostly 
Unpublished and Almost Entirely Diplomatic, Selected and Arranged with 
Introductions (London, 1934), p. 165. 


* Eugénie to Arese, August 26, 1859, Grabinski, Un Ami de Napoleon III, 
p- 160. 
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It is believed that Piedmont will succeed in uniting Italy into 
one state. Such conjectures are completely unfounded. The pop- 
ulations liberated or abandoned wish to make common cause 
against Austria. . . . But the dictatorship is only a temporary 
authority.8® 


The empress immediately informed the emperor of the 
unsatisfactory state of public opinion on this question and 
likewise expressed her own uneasiness. The Romagna, where 
the pope’s authority had been challenged, especially worried 
her. A junta in Bologna had proclaimed the dictatorship of 
Victor Emmanuel in that region, and there was considerable 
clerical agitation in France over the affair. On June 16 she 
wired: 


The legations cause concern. Mr. Wki [Walewski] must have al- 
ready written by mail. I have too. Please simply say whether the 
king has accepted the dictatorship and whether this fact does not 
violate recognized neutrality. 


In her letters she showed openly her disapproval of the 
trend of events. She wrote her husband: 


But will you be able to check the unity movement which seems 
destined to prevail, if we may judge by the attitude adopted by 
the Piedmontese government in the different principalities and 
in the Romagna? * 


In a later letter on the subject she expressed concern over the 
attitude of the newly formed Whig cabinet in England, 
headed by Lord Palmerston, toward Sardinia’s de facto pos- 
sessions. She wrote: 


I learn here that the Marquis d’Azeglio, Victor Emmanuel’s agent 
in the Romagna, if I am not mistaken, is delighted with the turn 
events have taken in London, and has even made haste to explain 

* Moniteur, June 24, 1859. 

“Lynn M. Case, French Opinion on War and Diplomacy during the 
Second Empire (Philadelphia, 1954), p. 84. 

“ Eugénie to Napoleon III, Saint Cloud, June 16, 1859, 1:35 p.m. Archives 
nationales, MXX, F go 365 g80B, telegram No. 51669. 

“Fleury, Memoirs, II, 29. 
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to Lord Palmerston his project of an Italian kingdom which 
should include Lombardy, Venetia, the Romagna and the duchies, 
I am informed that Lord Palmerston remarked when he heard 
this extravagant plan: “Well, the question is whether France 
wishes to set up on her southeastern frontier a second Prussia|” 
And this was well said, according to my way of thinking.** 


Fear of Sardinian aggrandizement and clerical agitation 
were, then, real reasons for the empress to urge Napoleon to 
bring an end to the hostilities.“* Her views regarding the 
Italian question were by now almost the opposite of those she 
had held only a year or two before. But a more urgent and 
compelling reason for counselling peace was the increasingly 
threatening attitude of Prussia. In later years, speaking of 
these anxious days to Paléologue, the empress reminisced: 


“After Solferino, or, to be more exact, immediately after the 
entry of our troops into Milan, I drew the Emperor's attention to 
the danger of the unrest showing itself in Germany, and the 
necessity for speedy steps toward a reconciliation with Austria. 
Just think! Under the pressure of Prussia, the Frankfurt Diet had 
ordered the instant mobilization of three hundred and fifty 
thousand men. Once this army had been concentrated in the 
Rhine provinces, the Emperor could have been called upon to 
evacuate Lombardy, and if he had refused, French territory could 
have been invaded. Now, to repulse this invasion there remained 
to us not so many as fifty thousand men, mostly conscripts: it 
meant that the road to Paris lay open. . . . On June 24th he was 
victorious at Solferino. And then, suddenly, the language of 
Prussia, and the armaments of the Germanic Confederation, be- 
came so threatening that I begged my husband to think now only 
of France and to make peace at once. He consented to yield to my 
arguments, and twelve days later negotiated with Francis Joseph 
the convention of Villafranca.” * 


“ Eugénie to Napoleon III, sometime after June 25, ibid., p. 32. 
“Maurain, relying on Baroche’s incomplete notes, believed that the 
Romagna was not a factor in the making of the armistice. Jean Maurain, La 
politique ecclésiastique du Second Empire, 1852 a 1869 (Paris, 1930), p. 343- 
However, this has now been convincingly disproved. See Case, French Opinion, 
8 


5 
“ Paléologue, Tragic Empress, pp. 64-65. 
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One of the empress’ letters warning Napoleon of the ser- 
iousness of the threat across the Rhine reached him the eve- 
ning before the battle of Solferino. Eugénie warned that if he 
passed the Mincio there would be war on the Rhine; and she 
pleaded with him to end the fighting quickly.** On this night 
Napoleon and Victor Emmanuel rode out together to inspect 
positions. When they were out of earshot of all save E. Della 
Rocca, the king’s chief of staff, Napoleon read the letter from 
Eugénie which he had just received. From the emperor’s tone, 
Della Rocca wrote, the king felt that Napoleon was using this 
way of announcing his decision to end the war. “The king, 
having listened in silence, made no reply. He understood, as 
I did, that everything was over.” 7 

But whether or not the emperor definitely had decided 
upon an armistice before the battle took place is doubtful. 
Immediately after the engagement all appearances indicated 
that the war would continue. He ordered the fleet to prepare 
to attack Venice and sent General Wimpffen to take command 
of the disembarkation of the troops.** But in Paris the need 
for peace was even more urgently impressed upon the em- 
press. Tsar Alexander had dispatched his aide-de-camp, Count 
Shuvalov, to Paris to warn the empress of the Prussian 
menace.*® In the opinion of the tsar, peace should be made 
immediately lest France be invaded from across the Rhine. 
Prince Gorchakov himself had ordered on June 23 the Russian 
ambassador to France to use every effort to persuade Walewski 
to urge peace on the emperor. 


“From an unedited diary, June 22, 1859, Quartiere Generale di S. M., 
Chiala, Lettere edite ed inedite, VI, 406. 

“ E. Della Rocca, Autobiografia di un veterano (Bologna, 1898), II, 459-461; 
Ollivier, L’Empire liberal, IV, 195-196; William Roscoe Thayer, The Life and 
Times of Cavour (Boston, 1911), II, go. 

“La Gorce, Histoire du Second Empire, III, 101-102; Ollivier, L’Empire 
libéral, IV, 208. 

“Robert Henrey, ed., Letters from Paris, 1870-1875 (London, 1942), p. 10; 
Abel Hermant, Eugénie, impératrice des Francais, 1826-1920 (Paris, 1942), pp. 
112-112. 

© Ollivier, L’Empire libéral, IV, 216. 
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Apprised of the French victory at Solferino, the empress 
felt more than ever convinced of the desirability of peace. 
“Public opinion is becoming execrable,” she wrote to Arese.®! 
And to her sister: ‘‘I hope that peace will not be long awaited, 
for with the elements of destruction today possessed, a battle 
becomes almost a carnage.”5? Sometime between Solferino 
and Villafranca the empress addressed a long memorandum to 
Napoleon in which she described in some detail the situation 
in the Germanies. 


“A diplomat here tells me that ‘on June 25th, Prussia de- 
manded at the Diet, that all the federal troops be mobilized and 
announced her intention of an armed mediation in Italy. But this 
mobilization of troops would not alone satisfy Prussia; even more 
important was the question as to who was to command these 
troops. . . . Prussia stood firm; either the Prince Regent must be 
allowed to accept the command of the federal troops . . . or 
Prussia must break with the Confederacy.’ Such, I am told, is the 
burning question that is being warmly discussed on the banks of 
the Spree and the Main, and ‘from which might spring a war on 
the Main when the knot is cut on the Mincio.’” 


. . . + . ~ - . 


. . “the same diplomat, whom I have before quoted, says to me, 
‘the state of Europe is very unsettled at this moment. In Germany, 
especially, the excitement is very intense. The old feeling of 1813 
is rekindled, and no pacific assurances on your part will satisfy 
Prussia. The Prince Regent of Prussia has not hesitated to say that 
the Emperor is deceiving everyone and that it is the bounden duty 
of all Prussians and of all Germans, for that matter, to get ready to 
face the danger.’ 58 


The empress was in full agreement with Walewski and 
Marshal Randon, minister of war, on the subject of peace. 


= Carlo Pagani, “Napoleone III, Eugenie di Montijo, e Francesco Arese,” 
Nuova antologia, CCX (1921), 21. 

® Fugénie to the Duchess of Alba, Saint Cloud, June 28, 1859, Lettres 
familiéres, I, 166. 

Fleury, Memoirs, II, 30-32. Fleury is exasperating in his vagueness on 
dates and his sources of information. Both are omitted in this instance. The 
contents of the letter, however, place it either at the very end of June or the 
opening days of July. 
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The government of the regency did everything within its 
power to convince the emperor of its necessity. “At Paris it 
appears that the peace party is redoubling its efforts,” Cavour 
wrote gloomily to his sympathetic friend in diplomacy, Prince 
Napoleon.** Eugénie was now so adamant on a quick end to 
the hostilities that she scarcely admitted of any other possi- 
bility. In council meeting, when Randon suggested calling up 
the national guard in view of the threatening attitude of 
Prussia,®> the empress hotly opposed the idea and refused her 
consent. “I did not wish,” she later said, “. . . to sign, before the 
eyes of Europe, an avowal of our military incapacity.” ** A 
lively fracas with ex-king Jéréme ensued, as he accused the 
empress of betraying her country by her opposition to the 
proposed measure. Eugénie retorted angrily that he need 
never fear her becoming another Marie Louise.** The empress 
evidently felt that in this case discretion was the better part 
of valor. Better to avoid entirely the danger of a German inva- 
sion by a quick peace with Austria than to brave war with the 
insufficient troops that measure would provide. The empress 
won her point, and the government did not call up the guards. 

Certainly the emperor did not ignore the communications 
of his wife and ministers, and it was perhaps owing to their 
decidedly expressed opinions that he did, on July 4 and 5, re- 
quest Palmerston to mediate between the belligerents. Upon 
England’s refusal, he addressed himself directly to Francis 
Joseph, and a few days later the two monarchs met at Villa- 
franca to decide the terms of the peace. Thus Napoleon 
terminated the war abruptly on his own initiative when it 
seemed superficially that he was on the verge of even greater 
victories in Italy. His reasons for so doing have been quite 


“ Cavour to Prince Napoleon, July 1, 1859, Jl Carteggio Cavour-Nigra del 
1858 al 1861 (Bologna, 1926-1929), II, 2g0. 

® Walewski to Napoleon III, June 28, 1859, Raindre, loc. cit., p. 94. 

® G. Lacour-Gayet, L’impératrice Eugénie. Documents et souvenirs (Paris, 
1925), pp. 60-61. 

"Second wife of Napoleon I. Ibid., p. 61; Octave Aubry, The Second 
Empire, trans. Arthur Livingston (Philadelphia, 1940), p. 226. 
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thoroughly explored. It now appears that His Majesty, facing 
the Quadrilateral with an exhausted, half-sick army of less 
than 100,000 men, was not in an enviable strategic position. 
Tremendous effort would have been necessary to dislodge the 
Austrians from their fortresses. It is not surprising, then, that 
Napoleon listened to the appeals for peace issuing forth almost 
daily from Paris. 

With the return of the emperor from Italy after the war 
the affairs and functions of the government were no longer 
directly the concern of the empress. But although her regency 
had terminated, her influence was only beginning. During 
the brief weeks when Eugénie actively shared in affairs of 
state she had developed an interest in and a taste for politics 
that never waned. During this apprenticeship she had formed 
friends among the ministers, notably Walewski and Randon, 
who were to become her supporters in the Roman question, 
and she had come into pronounced opposition to ex-king 
Jéréme and Prince Napoleon, both prominent anticlericals. 
More important, the empress had begun to think for herself 
in political matters during the Italian War and was in the 
process of formulating ideas which clashed spectacularly at 
certain points with those of the emperor. By the close of the 
war she had learned how dangerous an enemy lay across the 
Rhine and was waking up to the fact that a similar colossus 
could appear to the south to the detriment of France and the 
papacy. Thus, she graduated from her apprenticeship with 
approximately the same basic political sentiments, although 
in embryonic form, that she held until her death. Behind her 
venturesome and often ill-advised plans and projects of later 
years lay always the idea of containment of Prussia and Italy. 
As these two states grew in power, so Eugénie’s enmity towards 
them intensified — Prussia because she was a direct threat 
across the Rhine, Piedmont or Italy because unification would 
upset the balance of power and threaten the existence of the 
temporal power of the pore. 
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The Predispositions of Westerners in 
Treating Chinese History and Civilization 


MH 


Ssu-yu TENG* 


HINA’S history has endured varied treatment by west- 

erners during the last three hundred years. Sometimes 

they have regarded her as ‘‘a model for Europe” and at 
other times as a ‘yellow peril.” Whether such different im- 
pressions were made by China alone or were the result of 
westerners’ predispositions is a question of genuine impor- 
tance. This essay, a brief bibliographical sketch of the develop- 
ment of Chinese studies by westerners, makes a special effort 
to analyze the bias in their treatment of Chinese history and 
civilization. Since most westerners are Christians, the subject 
might equally well be called “Christian predispositions in 
treating the history of non-Christian China.” Protestant mis- 
sionaries have made tremendous contributions to Chinese 
education, sanitation, and modernization, but their attitudes 
toward China were necessarily colored by this religious phil- 
osophy. Needless to say, in a short article it is impossible to 
give a systematic treatment of Sinology and to analyze the 
contents and assumptions of all western books on China. 
Information about such studies is given in the footnotes.? 


* Mr. Teng is an Associate Professor of Far Eastern History at Indiana 
University. 

11 wish to express my gratitude to Professors Roy Battenhouse, Charles S. 
Gardner, L. C. Goodrich, Arthur R. Hogue, W. Simon; Mr. Chao-ying Fang, 
and Miss Norma Burns who have made valuable suggestions. 

*For some ideas of Christian assumptions, see Mary Gertrude Mason, 
Western Concepts of China and the Chinese, 1840-1876 (New York, 1939). For 
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a bibliographical survey, see Henri Cordier, Bibliotheca Sinica (5 volumes; 
Paris, 1904-1908); M. S. Bates, An Introduction to Oriental Journals in Western 
Languages (Nanking, 1933); Charles S$. Gardner, A Union List of Selected 
Western Books on China in American Libraries (Washington, 1938); J. K. Fair- 
bank, ed., Bibliographical Guide to Modern China, Works in Western Lan- 
guages (mimeographed for private distribution, Harvard University, 1948); 
L. C. Goodrich and H. C. Fenn, A Syllabus of the History of Chinese Civiliza- 
tion and Culture, (5th ed.; New York: issued by the China Society of America, 
Inc., 1950); the bibliographical sources given at the end of each chapter of 
Kenneth S. Latourette, The Chinese, Their History and Culture (3rd ed.; New 
York, 1946); and the Far Eastern Quarterly bibliography. There is no systematic 
summary as yet of Sinology in the West. Dr. Gardner has been working on it. 
There are, however, some partial treatments, such as Arnold H. Rowbotham, 
“A Brief Account of the Early Development of Sinology,” The Chinese Social 
and Political Science Review, VII (April, 1923), 113-139; L. C. Goodrich, 
“Chinese Studies in the United States,” ibid., XV (April, 1931) 62-77; K. S. 
Latourette, “Chinese Historical Studies during the Past Seven Years,” American 
Historical Review, XXVI (July, 1921), 703-716; “Chinese Historical Studies 
during the Past Nine Years,” ibid., XXXV (April, 1930) 778-798; Notes on Far 
Eastern Studies in America, no. g (issued by a Committee on Chinese and 
Japanese Studies, American Council of Learned Societies; Washington, D. C., 
June, 1914). For German Sinology, see John G. Reid, “A Brief Survey of 
German Works on Modern Chinese History,” Pacific Historical Review, Il 
(Sept., 1933), 329-335; Wolfgang Franke, ““The Younger Generation of German 
Sinologists,” Monumenta Serica, V (1940), 437-446; “Sinological Literature in 
German, 1939-44; A Selected Bibliography,” Quarterly Bulletin of Chinese 
Bibliography, new series, VII (1947), 21-46; Eduard Erkes, “Die kulturpolitische 
bedeutung der deutschen Sinologie,” Die Weltkagel (June, 1949), 33-40; 
Hellmut Wilhelm, “German Sinology Today,” The Far Eastern Quarterly, 
VIII (May, 1949), 319-322; R. F. Merkel, “Deutsche Chinaforocher,” Archiv fiir 
Kulturgeschichte, XXXIV (1951), 81-106. A. C. Moule, “British Sinology,” 
Asiatic Review, XXXXIV (1948), 187-192, reviews the English work. For 
Chinese studies in Holland, see J. J. L. Duyvendak, “Les Etudes Hollando- 
Chinoises au 17é@me et 18éme siécle,” Quatre Esquisses detdchées relatives aux 
Etudes orientalistes, pp. 21-44; cf. T’oung Pao, XXIX (1932), 136-138; “Early 
Chinese studies in Holland,” T’oung Pao, XXXII (1936), 293-344; and Holland’s 
Contribution to Chinese Studies, (London; China Society, 1950), 24 pages. For 
Russian Sinology, see Ishida Mikinosuka, Ojin no Shina Kenkyu (Eu- 
ropeans’ Chinese studies; Tokyo, 1932); Shih-hsiieh hsiao-hsi (Historical News: 
compiled by the Historical Association, Yenching University; Peiping, 1933); 
Albert Parry, “Russian (Greek Orthodox) Missionaries in China, 1689-1917; 
Their Cultural, Political, and Economic Role,” Pacific Historical Review, IX 
(Dec., 1940), 401-424; V. Minorsky, “Oriental Studies in the U.S.S.R.,” Journal 
of the Royal Central Asiatic Society, XXX (1943), 81-101; and Rudolf Loewen- 
thal, “Works or the Far East and Central Asia published in the USSR., 
1937-47," The Far Eastern Quarterly, VII (Feb., 1949), 172-183. For a scrutiny of 
China in American textbooks, see Timothy Tingfang Lew, “China in American 
School Textbooks,” The Chinese Social and Political Science Review, VII 
(April, 1923), 1-154, in which the author examines twenty world history text- 
books published between 1903 and 1917 and finds only one text which devoted 
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It is not the purpose of this paper to criticize, but merely 
to recognize, the absence of objectivity in the western histories 
of China. No man, however balanced he may be, however 
determined to be strictly impartial and objective, can ever 
free himself from the bias created in him by his own nature 
and the various economic and religious factors in his own 
environment.’ Missionaries, too, are the prisoners of their own 
culture. Christianity came to China with an attitude of 
superiority toward other religions; the missionaries believed 
in its superiority or they would hardly have come.* Their atti- 
tude probably accounts for S. W. Williams’ having said, in 
1901: “Accounts of political and social China as have appeared 
in our language within the past half-century have for the most 
part suffered from bias, national, religious or otherwise, of 
their authors.”® This was almost equally true of the next 
half-century — so much so that Wolfram Eberhard recently 
classified histories of China in two groups, pro-Chinese and 
anti-Chinese, implying that there were none which were 
simply Chinese.*® 


II 


In classical antiquity, due to the overland silk-trade, the 
Chinese were occasionally referred to as the Seres, or the 
“silk people.” Because of the maritime route passing by India, 
China was also vaguely known as the land of the Sinae, a term 


as much as one per cent of its contents to China. In 1939 Dr. Alfred Church 
made a similar survey and reported that three per cent of the space in world 
history books was devoted to China, Japan and the Pacific Islands. The survey 
is brought up to 1946 by The Treatment of Asia in American Textbooks (New 
York, 1946), compiled by a Committee on Asiatic Studies, American Council 
of Education, with Howard E. Wilson as its chairman. A summary is made by 
Donn V. Hart, “A Report on the Treatment of Asia in American Textbooks,” 
The Far Eastern Quarterly, VI (Nov., 1946), 44-49- 

*Henri Berr and Lucien Febvre, “The Problem of Objectivity and the 
Concept of Universal History,” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, VII, 367-368. 

* Milton Stanffer, ed., China, Her Own Interpreter (New York, 1927), p. 104. 

°S. W. Williams, History of China (New York, 1901), pp. v-vi. 

*Wolfram Eberhard, A History of China from the Earliest Times to 
Present Day (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1950), p. 1. 
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used by Ptolemy. In medieval times she was called Cathay. 
The best known spokesman for China was Marco Polo whose 
book aroused epoch-making curiosity about his discovery of 
this new world. The Nestorian Stele of 781, which recounts 
the advent to Ch’ang-an of a Syrian Christian in 635, was 
unearthed in 1625. This attestation of the early presence of 
Nestorian Christianity in China was promptly seized upon by 
the Jesuits as a valuable precedent, despite the fact that 
Nestorius was declared a heretic by the Council of Ephesus in 
431 A.D." Knowledge of China was increased in Europe 
through the activities of missionaries, navigators, and travelers 
from the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries.* There de- 
veloped a craze, especially in France, for Chinese porcelain, 
lacquer, silks, painting, wallpaper, pagodas, pavilions, bridges, 
landscape gardening, lattice work, dyes and colors.® Some 
writers, like Voltaire, Leibnitz and Quesnay, praised Chinese 
culture extravagantly in order to attack traditional European 
institutions.’° Some French Jesuits tried to flatter Louis XIV 
by comparing him favorably with Emperor K’ang-hsi in order 


to win his continued and enlarged support of foreign evange- 
listic work.1! A rosy picture of Peking opportunities was 
painted, 


The early Catholic missionaries, especially the Jesuits, 
produced many substantial works which contributed to an 
understanding of China and her people. The first book of 


*A. C. Moule, Christians in China before the Year 1550 (London, 1930), 
pp. 27-52; and Henri Havret, “La stéle chrétienne de singan-fou 1895,” Variétés 
Sinologiques, Nos. 7, 12, 20 (Shanghai, 1902), esp. pp. 81-100, 247-261, 355-374. 

® Henry Yule, Cainay and the Way Thither (2nd rev. ed by H. Cordier; 
4 vols: London, 1913-1916). 

® Goodrich, op. cit., 63; Adolf Reichwein, China and Europe: Intellectual 
and Artistic Contacts in the Eighteenth Century (New York, 1925). 

Lewis A. Maverick, China a Model for Europe (San Antonio, 1946); 
Virgile Pinot, La Chine et la formation de lesprit philosophique en France 
1740-1770 (Paris, 1932). 

J. Bouvet, Portrait historique de ’Empereur de la Chine, présenté au 
Roy (Paris, 1697); Louis Le Comte, Nouveaux mémoire sur l'état presént de la 
Chine (2 vols.; Paris, 1696). 
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importance, published in 1585, was by an Augustinian priest, 
Juan Gonzales de Mendoza, who verified Marco Polo’s de- 
scription of the high civilization of China. The second signifi- 
cant book on China, published in 1615, was written by a 
Belgian Jesuit, Nicholas Trigault, whose observation and 
description of the functioning of Chinese local governments 
and village life near the end of the Ming dynasty is still worth 
reading by students of Chinese history. A new English trans- 
lation was made recently by Father L. J. Gallagher under the 
title, The China that Was (renamed China in the 16th 
Century when revised in 1953). 

In 1662 the Jesuits published in China a translation from 
Confucius under the title Sapientia Sinica, introducing Con- 
fucian philosophy to Europe. Near the end of the 18th 
century, Joseph A. M. DeMailla completed a translation from 
a Manchu version of the basic chronological history of China, 
T’ung-chien kang-mu, a work of thirteen volumes, and 
brought the material up to date through his personal exper- 
ience. This gigantic publication was the source of a number of 
other works and eliminated many minor errors about China 
which had previously appeared. 

Near the end of the seventeenth century a number of 
scholarly Jesuits founded a mission in Peking and corres- 
ponded with Leibnitz and other savants in Europe, especially 
those in France. Since the appetite of the French public for 
information on the Orient seemed insatiable, this corres- 
pondence was published between 1702 and 1776 in 34 volumes 
of Lettres édifiantes et curieuses, which contained inter alia, 
reports on the government and philosophy cf China. 

A sixteen-volume work, Memoires concernant I’ Histoire, 
les Arts, les Usages, etc. des Chinois (1776-1789), edited by 
Antoine Gaubil, was sponsored by the French government. 
Nearly all the French Jesuits in Peking furnished material 
for this encyclopedic project. 

These are a few examples of the Jesuit contribution to 
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Chinese history. Its quantity may be favorably compared with 
the output of present Sinologists and its quality is also 
remarkable.’* 

These early books on China were written by men who had 
firsthand knowledge of the facts they were describing and who 
were in a position to speak with great exactitude and veracity. 
As Nicholas Trigault said, “We have been living here in 
China for well-nigh thirty years and have traveled through its 
most important provinces. Moreover, we have lived in friendly 
intercourse with the nobles, the supreme magistrates, and the 
most distinguished men of letters in the kingdom. We speak 
the native language of the country, have set ourselves to the 
study of their customs and laws and . . . literature.” * The 
Jesuits adapted themselves to the Chinese way of life. They 
also made an effort to compromise with Confucianism, which 
was viewed by them as being moral doctrine rather than a 
religious code and as containing nothing particularly contrary 
to Christian ethics. 

Jesuit works on Chinese history fall, in general, into three 
classes: first, those of the ancient period which rest on im- 
perfect translations or adaptations of old classics; second, those 
relating to contemporary history, the materials for which 
came from eye witnesses and from official records; and third, 
works of an encyclopedic nature. One of the last class, Du 
Halde’s Description de Empire de la Chine (1735), served for 
decades as a source of information on China. Du Halde was 
never in China, but he edited eight volumes of the Lettres 


For further information, see Hsii Tsung-tse, Ming-Ch’ing chien Yeh-su- 
hui-shih i-chii ti-yao (An Annotated Bibliography of the Writings and Trans- 
lations by Jesuits during Part of the Ming and Ch’ing Dynasties; Shanghai, 
1949). See also Arnold H. Rowbotham, Missionary and Mandarin; the Jesuits 
at the Court of China (Berkeley, 1942); K. S. Latourette, A History of Christian 
Missions in China (New York, 1929); L. C. Goodrich, “American Catholic 
Missions in China,” The Chinese Social and Political Science Review, XI (July, 
1927), 414-431; William W. Appleton, A Cycle of Cathay (New York, 1951). 

. 1-36. 
™ #1. J. Gallagher, Jr., The China that Was: China as Discovered by the 
Jesuits at the Close of the 16th Century (Milwaukee, 1942), pp. 5-6. 
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édifiantes et curieuses, and he made use of the manuscripts of 
twenty-seven Jesuit missionaries. 

On the whole the Jesuits maintained an enthusiastic and 
sympathetic attitude toward China. Their description of Con- 
fucianism, the educational system, the importance of the 
literati, and the pacifism of the people demonstrated meticu- 
lous observation, close contact with and deep understanding 
of the country. In Du Halde’s discussion of the “Ingenuity of 
Mechanics and the Industry of the Common People” we may 
read this favorable appraisal: 


The beautiful China-wares and the different sort of Silks of such 
excellent Workmanship . . . are a sufficient Proof of the In- 
genuity of the Chinese Workmen; they are not less skilful in 
inge-1ious Performances in Ebony, Shells, Ivory, Amber and Coral; 
their carved Works, as well as their Publick Buildings, such as the 
Gates of great Cities. . . . Bridges and. . . . Towers have some- 
thing in them great and noble; in a word, they succeed equally in 
all kinds of Arts that are necessary for the common Uses of Life . . 
and if they have not arrived at so great a Perfection as appears in 
several Structures in Europe, ’tis because they are Stinted by the 


Chinese Frugality, that sets Bounds to the expences of private 
Persons.14 


Concerning justice, Du Halde wrote: ‘Tho’ the Justice of 
the Chinese seems slow by reason of the long Proceedings 
which they observe, that Men may not be deprived of Life 
and Honour unjustly, yet Criminals are severely punished in 
proportion to the Enormity of their Crimes . . . These 
Prisons are neither so dreadful nor so loathsome as the Prisons 
of Europe, but are much more convenient and spacious.” 
The missionaries, however, did not always make favorable 
reports. Some of them, for instance, had a hostile impression 
of the famous Emperor K’ang-hsi, as we can see from the 
Memoirs of Father Ripa. Du Halde was not always unbiased 
either; sometimes he colored his material in order to serve 


“P. Du Halde, The General History of China (London, 1836), II, 124. 
% Ibid., pp. 223-224. 
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strategy in the struggle for existence. The Jesuits were 
“selling” China to Europe in order to support their missions. 
They stressed early Confucianism but ignored Buddhism and 
Taoism as well as many factors in the social and economic 
scheme. 

It should be noted that these Catholic missionary reports 
impressed a Europe little affected as yet by the industrial 
revolution. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries China 
still seemed superior to the West and was favorably treated 
in Western writings. The 1793 mission to Peking of Lord 
Macartney and his attachés looked favorably upon Chinese 
political and social customs.'* But after the industrial revo- 
lution in the nineteenth century, China’s failure to progress 
along similar lines changed the viewpoint of the Westerners 
toward her. The expulsion of the missionaries by the Chinese 
government (1724), the later dissolution of the Jesuit order 
in Europe (1774), and the gradual decline of the Chinese em- 
pire were additional reasons for the change of attitude toward 
the Middle Kingdom. 

The business transactions and abortive diplomatic mis- 
sions before the Opium War (1839-42), created a great deal 
of ill-feeling between China and England. The Lord Amherst 
embassy of 1816, the subsequent quarrels over the opium 
traffic, and the harsh handling of diplomatic relations in the 
1830’s by such men as Lord Napier and Lin Tse-hsii worsened 
relations between the two nations. During the prolonged and 
unsuccessful negotiations for improving their commercial and 
political relations, each nation considered the other barbarian. 
Unfavorable reports about China were filed, one after another. 
Close examination of the interior cities, including Peking, 
revealed the fact that Chinese culture and civilization were 
far lower than Europeans had thought. A definite proof of 


% George T. Staunton translated the Ta-tsing leu-lee, being the funda- 
menial laws ... of the penal code of China, into English in 1810. It was 
widely commended by Westerners. 
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inferiority was the easy victory over China won by England in 
the Opium War. 

Thus in the late 18th and early 19th centuries China 
ceased to challenge the general Western public. Daniel De- 
foe dismissed her as a barbarous nation of pagans, little better 
than savages. To Leigh Hunt she meant simply China tea; to 
William Hazlitt she was of no more account than a China 
orange. The long queues of the Chinese men and the small 
feet of Chinese women were the characteristics most familiar 
to ordinary readers in Europe. The field was left largely to 


popular writers who were busily creating misconceptions 
about China. 


III 


Genuine interest in the Middle Kingdom was not restored 
until the opening of trade ports and the grant of religious 
toleration by the Chinese government in the 1840's and ’50’s. 
These enlarged commercial and evangelistic opportunities 


brought to China many businessmen, Protestant missionaries, 
diplomatic interpreters, and foreign employees of the Chinese 
government. To facilitate the transaction of international 
trade, the spread of Christianity, the understanding of Chinese 
culture, and preparation for colonial expansion in Indochina, 
Mongolia, etc., a new tide of Chinese studies arose. 

The scientific spirit of the time was applied to a careful 
study of Chinese language and civilization, and to judicial 
translations of Chinese literature. While De Mailla’s ren- 
dering of the T’ung-chien kang-mu was rapid and loose, 
James Legge translated with great care the Chinese Classics 
into eight volumes and his work has been accepted as a stand- 
ard version even though it is not without errors. Seraphin 
Couvreur, a Catholic missionary in Ho-chien for many years, 
turned several classics into French. Léon Wieger made ex- 
tensive selections from the twenty-four dynastic histories. 
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His selections, however, emphasized injustice, weaknesses of 
the social system, arbitrary government, misery — whatever 
seemed to provide material for Christian propaganda.** 

With so many works available in annotated translations, 
Chinese studies came to be recognized as the special field of 
Sinology. Edouard Chavannes, who spent four years in Peking 
and later became professor of Chinese in the College de 
France, ushered in a new era of Sinology on a scientific basis.1* 
Chavannes’ translation of part of the Shih-chi in five big vol- 
umes is a monumental work. His introduction to the first 
volume contains many new ideas about Chinese history.’ 
Chavannes’ students, such as Paul Pelliot, Henri Maspero, 
V. M. Alexeyev, Bernhard Karlgren, and others, became the 
leading Sinologists of many countries of the world. They 
have made more contributions to philology, archaeology, 
bibliography, and textual criticism than to history. Maspero’s 
La Chine antique, published in 1927, is a digest and synthesis 
of studies of ancient Chinese history. Even though Maspero 
failed to use excavated material and considered some unre- 
liable sources as authentic,”® his attitude seems to have been 
impartial. 

At the same time a number of books devoted to the his- 
tories of China were written either by “old China hands” — 
missionaries, diplomatic officers, and members of the Chinese 
customs service — or by Sinologists who had never been in 
China. Their writings, although sometimes inaccurate and 


Léon Wieger, Textes historiques, Histoire politique de la Chine depuis 
Vorigine jusqu’en 1912 (2nd ed.; 2 vols.: Paris, 1875), I, 25. 1 am grateful to Dr. 
Charles S. Gardner for calling my attention to this work. 

*For a good brief summary of Sinology, especially in France, see H. 
Maspero, “La Sinologie” in Le Livre du Centenaire de l’ecole des chartes (Paris, 
1922), II, 261-283. Charles §. Gardner, “The Future of Chinese Studies in 
America,” The University of Pennsylvania Library Chronicle, XII (April, 1944), 
26-37. 

* Edouard Chavannes, tr., Les Memoires historiques de Se-Ma Ts’ien 
(Paris, 1895-1905). 

*For example, Lieh-tzu and the chapter on Yang-chu and his over- 
emphasis on the Chou-li. 
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prejudiced in their treatment of Chinese thought and civiliza- 
tion, in general form one of the most important and volu- 
minous sources for Chinese history.?4 Such works as Evanrist 
Huc’s The Chinese Empire (1854), which describes the re- 
ligion, manners, industries, and arts of China with an attempt 
to analyze and interpret Chinese character; and Thomas 
Meadow’s The Chinese and their Rebellions (1856; new print, 
1952), Which has an historical, interpretative, and philo- 
sophical approach, are still worth consulting. 

The attitudes of these authors are diverse. Some were 
impartial, some sympathetic, some critical and pessimistic, 
and still others were fond of giving advice to the Chinese 
nation and people. 

Even those who wrote sympathetically still found it hard 
to avoid the measurement of Chinese civilization by the yard- 
stick of their own nation and religion. One of the best histories 
of China was written by S. W. Williams, who was a missionary, 
a diplomat, and an editor of the Chinese Repository. He was 
the first professor of Chinese at Yale, and his well-known 
Middle Kingdom, in two volumes, was first issued in 1874, and 
was finally and thoroughly revised in 1883. It has been a 
popular textbook for more than a generation, and to some 
extent it is still useful. The writer said, “It may be remarked 
with regret that [the Chinese] would only imitate the conduct 
of a host of foreigners who visit China, and whose coarse re- 
marks, rude actions, and general supercilious conduct toward 
the natives ill comport with their superior civilization and 
assumed advantages.” ?? Nevertheless, he was not himself en- 
tirely free from the superiority complex of Western culture. 
Speaking of “education and literary examinations,” Williams 
asserted: ‘“The thoroughness of Chinese education, the purity 
and effectiveness of the examinations, or the accuracy and 
excellency of the literature must not be compared with those 

™ Mary Gertrude Mason, op. cit., 25. 

"™S. W. Williams, The Middle Kingdom (New York, 1883), I, 782-783. 
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of modern Christian countries.”** Again, he emphatically 
pointed out: “This civilization is Asiatic and not European, 
pagan and not Christian. The institutions of China are 
despotic and defective, and founded on wrong principles 
. . . . The patriarchal theory does not make men honorable, 
truthful, or kind. . . nor teach all classes their obligations 
to their Maker.” To Williams, Christianity was better than 
Confucian teachings, which were “imperfect and erroneous 
when measured by the standard of revelation and the people 
can never emerge from selfish atheism and silly superstition 
as long as they have nothing better.” Ancestral worship he 
believed to be essentially evil and idolatrous.** It is obvious 
that he measured Chinese civilization and religion in practice 
by Christian ideals in theory. 

Another sympathetic and voluminous writer on China was 
W. A. P. Martin, whose attitude as a whole was impartial. 
However, he maintained that Christianity alone is complete 
in itself; Chinese religion is much Christianity’s inferior; 
Christian stories of creation are better than Chinese stories; 
the Christian concept of the Golden Rule is superior to the 
Chinese concept; Chinese religion is only lifeless ritual and 
Chinese morality is therefore lower than that of Westerners; 
Chinese sentiments toward ancestors are feeble, compared 
with Christian love of a “living God.” It is obvious that 
Martin, also, judged China according to his Christian pre- 
dispositions.”® 

Some books written by “old China hands” are informative 
but not free from acceptance of gossip. Such are the works 
written by K. F. Giitzlaff, who was one of the earliest Protes- 
tant missionaries in China, and by J. O. P. Bland and Edmund 


* Ibid., 1, 519. 

* Ibid., 1, 382, II, 206, 239. 

* W. A. P. Martin, The Lore of Cathay (New York, 1901), pp. 195-196; The 
Awakening of China (New York, 1910), pp. 70-71, 92; A Cycle of Cathay (New 
York, 1896), pp. 289-290; and “The Native Tract Literature of China,” Chinese 
Recorder, XVIII (Oct., 1887), 369. 
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Backhouse, and Reginald Johnston.** Some books, such as 
W. C. Hunter’s The ‘Fan Kwae’ at Canton (London, 1882), 
are over-sympathetic. The accuracy of Hunter’s enthusiasm 
for Cantonese merchants has been questioned.?* 

Many books are over-critical and pessimistic. The Rev- 
erend Arthur H. Smith, for example, made sweeping general- 
izations about Chinese “‘race characteristics,” such as ‘‘absence 
of nerves,” “‘absence of sympathy,” “disregard of time,” and 
“the talent for misunderstanding.” By the “absence of nerves” 
Smith meant that the Chinese cared nothing for comfort and 
disregarded their poor living conditions. “It seems to make 
no particular difference to a Chinese how long he remains in 
one position. He will write all day like an automaton.” It was, 
of course, too early for Smith to have read the description of 
monotonous jobs depicted in the Jungle by Upton Sinclair. 
Nor did he remember when he generalized about ‘‘the ab- 
sence of sympathy,” that Mencius says all men have minds 
which cannot bear to see the sufferings of others. Nor did he 
take into consideration the horological uncertainties of China 


where, in the 1890's, timepieces were a rarity and each watch 
might keep a different time. Even in the West one can occa- 
sionally find a person who is late for an appointment. By 
Smith’s definition, people of American slum districts would 
seem to be indifferent to comfort and sanitary conditions.”* 


*K. F. Giitzlaff, China Opened, or a Display of the Chinese Empire 
(London, 1838), which is a valuable work but requires checking in many details; 
Sketch of Chinese History, Ancient and Modern (London, 1834), which de- 
scribes several Chinese historical works and produces biographical sketches of 
two Manchu emperors; and the Life of Taou-kwang (London, 1852), which 
contains some information difficult to verify from other sources. Reginald 
Johnson, Twilight in the Forbidden City (London, 1934). J. O. P. Bland and 
Edmund Backhouse, China Under the Empress Dowager (London, 1910), has 
stirred up the problem of the authenticity of the Diary of Ching-shan. 

"Philip De Vargas, “William C. Liunter’s Books on the Old Canton 
Factories,” Yenching Journal of Asiatic Studies, II (July, 1939), 19-117. 

* Arthur H. Smith, Chinese Characteristics (New York, 1894), pp. 41, 56, 
90, 92, 127 and passim; An Outline Study of China (New York, 1904), p. 110; 
Village Life in China (4th ed.; New York, 1899). 
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Since Smith’s writings about China have been influential for 
decades, some of his prejudices should be pointed out. 

The authoritative works by H. B. Morse are so informa- 
tively written that even today they are standard references on 
modern China. His sharp criticism and sarcastic style, how- 
ever, have frequently irritated Chinese students. Professor 
Harley F. MacNair’s revision of Morse’s book under the title 
Far Eastern International Relations, caused such unfavorable 
reaction by its criticism of the Chinese nationalist govern- 
ment, that the book was prohibited from circulation in 
China.” 

In addition to what has been pointed out, let us consider 
Western predispositions or prejudice in dealing with a few 
specific problems of Chinese history. Westerners have always 
been deeply interested in Chinese antiquity. Although Chi- 
nese sources emphasized the indigenous nature of their cul- 
ture and civilization, many Westerners insisted that China was 
a province of Egypt, or that her civilization originated in 
Babylonia and was spread by Sumerians or by American 
Indians.*° The “Lost Tribes of Israel” explanation of the 
origin of Chinese civilization is a rather primitive expression 
of the diffusionist doctrine, stated in Biblical terms. Yet this 
deep-rooted bias about the origin of Chinese civilization in 
defiance of Chinese material could not be shaken until the 
discovery at Chou-k’ou-tien of Tertiary and Palaeolithic man; 
at many sites across North China of Neolithic man; and at 
An-yang of an early but already distinctively advanced Chinese 
civilization. 

* Maurice T. Price, “Harley Farnsworth MacNair,” The Far Eastern 
Quarterly, VIII (Nov., 1948), 45-64. The late Professor MacNair merits profound 


and perpetual admiration as a careful historian, a kind person, and a dear 
friend to many. 

® Henri Cordier, Histoire Générale de la Chine (4 vols.; Paris, 1920-1921), 
I, Chap. 1. See also T. de Lacouperie, Western Origin of the Chinese Civiliza- 
tion (London, 1894); John Ross, The Origin of the Chinese People (London, 
1916); C. J. Ball, Chinese and Sumerians (London, 1913); and C. W. Brooks, 
Early Migration (San Francisco, 1876). 
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The “Opium War’ of 1839-1842 was opposed at first by 
English and American missionaries on the ground that it was 
immoral for the British to sell opium to China. Later, the 
historical term “Opium War” became almost taboo and was 
replaced by “first Anglo-Chinese War,” in the works of writers 
such as H. F. MacNair. 

The Taiping Rebellion, at least a pseudo-Christian move- 
ment, received some sympathy in the first few years from 
Protestant missionaries. After the treaties of 1858 and 1860, 
the Western governments decided to support the tottering 
Manchu regime in order to maintain their new gains; hence 
they fought against the Taipings. The missionaries also 
shifted their allegiance from their “Christian brothers” to 
their home governments. 

Prior to 1927, the suppression of the Taiping rebellion 
had been attributed in English works to Generals Ward and 
Gordon and their “Ever Victorious Army.” Tseng Kuo-fan’s 
name was hardly known until the publication of William 
Hail’s book Tseng Kuo-fan and the Taiping Rebellion. H. B. 
Morse reviewed it as “belittling of others and glorifying 
Tseng Kuo-fan.”’ *4 

Let us, finally, consider a Westerner’s evaluation of Con- 
fucius. The renowned British missionary, James Legge, in the 
Prolegomena to his translation of the Confucian Analects, 
published in 1861, wrote: “. . . I must now leave the sage. I 
hope I have not done him injustice, but after long study of 
his character and opinions, I am unable to regard him as a 
great man.” In the second edition, however, published in 
1893, Legge changed the last sentence to read: “. . . the more 
I have studied his character and opinions, the more highly 
have I come to regard him. He was a very great man.’’* Yet the 


= Journal of American Oriental Society, XLVIII (1928), 462-463. 

"James Legge, The Chinese Classics (London, 1861), I, 113, and the re- 
vised 1893 edition, I, 111. The two quotations are taken from H. G. Creel, 
et al, The Literary Chinese (Chicago, 1948), II, 22. 
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first edition had been circulating for thirty-two years before 
the revision was made. 

The Chinese minister to Washington, Wu Ting-fang, gave 
a speech before the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science in November, 1900, on the topic, ““The Causes of the 
Unpopularity of the Foreigner in China.” It was published in 
the Annals of the American Academy the following year. Wu's 
careful analysis deserves attention: 


. . . All foreigners in China enjoy special advantages and 
rights accorded to them by treaty . . . Foreigners form a sort of 
privileged class. . . . [They] consider themselves as superior be- 
ings — more as lords of the country than as strangers in a strange 
land. 

When they find the customs and manners of the country 
different from those to which they have been accustomed, they not 
only disregard them but often do not refrain from expressing 
their opinions in the most offensive way. The long-cherished 
traditions and institutions of the country are frequently treated 
by them with contempt. . . . 

Foreigners in China should not judge us according to their 
own standards. 


The famous author, Pearl Buck, who was a daughter of a 
mission family in Nanking condemns “white snobbery” in 
China. ‘“We do not truly consider Asians our equals, as human 


beings. .. . ” she maintains. “We cannot come into good 
relationship with Asia until we truly root out of us the 
consciousness of superiority.” 

The “‘over-bearing manners” of missionaries, and the as- 
sumption of “superiority and authority by foreign diplomats 
and merchants in China” were listed as two of the five hin- 
drances to evangelistic progress by the Reverend R. H. 
Graves. A British author, V. L. J. D’Alton also candidly 
admitted: 


During the whole of the Treaty Era, from 1840 to 1940, in 
* Roswell H. Graves, Forty Years in China (Baltimore, 1895), pp. 306-314. 
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common with other nations, we refused to treat China as an 
integral and independent part of the international system . 
This unnatural relationship . . . made it possible for us to accept 
as gospel truth the judgments of ‘experts’ who knew little or no 
Chinese, displayed no curiosity regarding the customs, art or 
literature of the people amongst whom they lived, and were, in 
addition, very often completely innocent of any historical imagi- 
nation. Even more fantastic, it produced a state of affairs in which 
a ‘Foreigner,’ of however mediocre a standard of education, was 
considered a more competent judge of things Chinese than any 
Chinese.*4 


The insistence of many Americans that the United States 
should tell China how to run armies, cabinets, elections, 
banks, railroads, and farms was, according to Herrymon 
Maurer, a carry-over of Protestant missionary convictions that 
the Chinese must be told precisely what is good for them — 
convictions of which mission groups have been consciously 
trying to rid themselves for many decades. 

In the last two decades, western scholars have tended to 
interpret Chinese history according to various socio-economic 
theories. Their comments and criticisms are much more tact- 
fully made than those of some early missionaries. More atten- 
tion is paid to interpretation than to presentation of facts. 
Sinologists who are prepared to handle original sources pro- 
duce better work than those not so prepared. History teachers 
who rewrite summaries based on secondary sources produce 
some interesting textbooks. Some history projects prepared by 
western and Chinese scholars in cooperation achieve good re- 
sults. Examples are the Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing Period, 
edited by Arthur W. Hummel, and History of Chinese Society, 
Liao, by Karl A. Wittfogel and Feng Chia-sheng. Individual 
scholars have also produced many valuable works of very 
sound scholarship. 

“V.L. J. D’Alton, “Reflections on China,” The Nineteenth Century and 


After, CXXXVI (1944), 233-234. 
*® Herrymon Maurer, Collision of East and West (Chicago, 1951), pp. 23-24. 
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Sometimes a non-expert in Sinology, like R. H. Tawney 
in his Land and Labour in China, gives a good analysis from 
the viewpoint of a social scientist. Toynbee’s theory of cultural 
zones and his generalization of Chinese history, although 
criticized for inadequacy and subjectivity, is illuminating. 
His bisection of Chinese history is to some extent in accord 
with Professor Lei Hai-tsung’s emphasis on the battle of Fei- 
shui of 383 A.D. as an event dividing Chinese history into two 
parts.*7 

Russian Sinology began with the early priests in China 
who were concurrently diplomats and trade scouts. They paid 
more attention to the study of Chinese language, religions, 
and literature, and to Mongolia and Manchuria than to the 
general history of China. In the period of Soviet Russia, many 
articles discuss practical problems or expound the theory of 
the Asiatic mode of production and the Marxian interpreta- 
tion of Chinese history. Chinese translations are not very 
readable.** But this field must be left to others with access to 
Russian sources. 


IV 


It is an indisputable fact that Christian predispositions 
exist in many, though not all, western books dealing with 
Chinese history and culture. Objective history free from sub- 
jective assumptions is rare. A recent well-written and informa- 
tive book entitled Confucius and Christ is a good example of 
the Christian predisposition. While the author, L. Sherley- 

* Meribeth E. Cameron, “A Bisection of Chinese History,” Pacific His- 
torical Review, VIII (Dec., 1939), 401-412. 

* Lei Hai-Tsung, “History,” The Chinese Year Book 1940-1941 (Chung- 
king, 1941), pp. 54-66. 

* Peter Emil’ianovich Shackov, Bibliografia Kitaia (Moscow, 1932); Albert 
Parry, “The Russian Orthodox in China,” Chinese Recorder, XLVII (1916), 
678-685. John C. Ferguson traced the contributions of Vaslii Pavlovich Vasiliev, 


Palladius and others in the China Journal of Science and Arts, Il, 173-177 and 
passim. 
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Price, strives to be sympathetic in his discussion of Confucius, 
it is obvious that his estimate and judgment are influenced by 
his position as a Christian chaplain. He maintains that the 
chief weakness of Confucius was too much emphasis on man 
and not enough on God. Confucius “fails to grasp the fact 
that in man’s frame dwells an immortal spirit; that man is a 
‘son of god’; that he therefore has need of a real spiritual re- 
lationship with his Father and Maker.” The Confucian chiin- 
tzu is inferior to the Christian saint, while the doctrine of the 
man is defective, because “‘it allows for no need of divine grace 
and help.” *° 

Most early Westerners, including the Jesuits, judged Chi- 
nese culture by the criteria of contemporary Christian nations. 
Their evaluation of Chinese culture varied with Chinese 
political and social conditions as well as with those of their 
own countries. In the seventeenth century there were many 
books praising China, because Chinese civilization during this 
period was for the most part close to European standards of 
excellence. In Gaspar da Cruz’s “Treatise on China,” written 
in 1590, and included in volume six of Hakluyt’s Voyages, the 
Portuguese traveler reported that the poverty of China was 
not so great as that of his own country, and that Chinese road- 
ways were superior to those of Europe. Based on Du Halde’s 
information, Quesnay in his Despotism in China praised the 
leniency of the penal laws and declared that “prisons in China 
do not appear to be so horrible, nor so dirty as in Europe.” 
In 1810 a Chinese code translated by Staunton was favorably 
reviewed in England, where it should be recalled, ‘““women 
were burnt alive for treason until 1790; and even until 1870 
men convicted of treason were supposed to be quartered after 
execution.” *! After the revision of their own antiquated 


*L. Sherley-Price, Confucius and Christ (New York, 1951), pp. 128, 176, 
243-244. 

“ Maverick, China a Model for Europe, pp. 231, 234. 

“FE. H. Parker, China: Her History, Diplomacy, and Commerce, From the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day (New York, 1917), p. 308. 
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criminal code in 1830, the British criticized the severity of 
Chinese punishment, slow judicial procedure, and intolerable 
prison conditions. The Protestant missionaries in China, 
under the influence of the humanitarian movement of the 
nineteenth century, wished China to change as rapidly as they 
had. 

But while the industrial revolution had quite transformed 
Europe, Chinese civilization remained stagnant in the nine. 
teenth century, because the minds of students were occupied 
with memorizing Confucian Classics for official examinations, 
The approach of Protestant missionaries was not the same as 
that of the early Jesuits. Most of the Protestant missionaries 
were married. Their children, acquainted with Chinese life, 
capitalized on their Chinese background and constituted a 
fundamental factor in “missionary” influence in the West; 
they were, for example, a most important factor in the forma- 
tion of American policy.4 The Protestant missionaries tried 
hard to improve political, economic and social conditions for 
the welfare of the Chinese people at large. Some of them, like 
Timothy Richard, worked for this goal skillfully, but others 
appeared to be fussy, critical and haughty. In the 18go0’s there 
were books boldly predicting the collapse of China’s civiliza- 
tion because Europe made great progress while China was 
declining. Now the Red threat makes a much worse impres 
sion than the yellow peril did halfa century ago. 

On the whole, western scholars have made great contribu- 
tions to Chinese history and civilization. They have enlarged 
the scope of Chinese historiography from chronological ar- 
rangement and traditional patterns into systematic interpre. 
tation and overall presentation. Although prejudice of various 
kinds expressed consciously or unconsciously exists in these 
western scholars’ works and objective history is hard to 
achieve, there seems to be a tendency toward sounder scholar- 


“John W. Masland, “Missionary Influence upon American Far Eastem 
Policy,” Pacific Historical Review, X (Sept., 1941), 279-296. 
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ship and a broader outlook. We need even more cooperation 
between western and Chinese historians if we are to arrive at 
a synthesis of values free from provincialism. International 
intellectual cooperation, it may be hoped, will increase among 
scholars an objectivity by which the methodological fallacy of 
ethnocentrism, that is, of using the presuppositions of one’s 
own culture in dealing with other cultures, can be avoided. 





Book Reviews 


@ 


The Life and Times of Nero. By Carlo Maria Franzero. (New York: The 
Philosophical Library, 1956. Illustrations, bibliography, index. $4.75.) 


The first task of the prospective reviewer of this book is to classify it, 
and this is not easy. Title and preface lead us to expect a conventional 
life-story, with a character analysis and an evaluation of the subject's role 
in history. The illusion of conventionality is indeed promoted by a thin 
but constant series of references to such Greek and Roman writers as 
Suetonius, Tacitus, the elder Pliny, and Seneca. However, as one reads 
he becomes aware that these features of Franzero’s work are far from 
being its most important characteristics: that in fact they are merely 
surface pretensions. 

The true historian is held rigidly accountable for the literal truth of 
his statements and is expected to be entirely candid regarding the reli- 
ability of his sources. Signor Franzero, however, does not hesitate to use 
as genuine the Correspondence of Paul and Seneca and the Apocryphal 
Acts of Peter — two exploded literary frauds which were discredited cen- 
turies ago. In fact, he goes farther and fabricates out of the whole cloth 
a series of Letters of Caius Petronius, which he quotes verbatim. His nar- 
rative is interspersed with dialogues, the only source of which, the re- 
viewer is certain, is to be found in the brain of the author. In short, his 
worst fault in the production of this book lies in his failure to avow his 
work for what any careful reader knows it to be. The Life and Times 
of Nero is not a history, but an historical novel, and must be judged 
accordingly. 

Franzero states as his purpose the discovery of Nero’s real character, 
and already in his preface he had reached his conclusion: “a strange 
mixture of cruelty, grandeur, and dilettantism’”— in short, an apparent 
forerunner of the splendid and terrible Borgias. His compelling urge is 
to be a great artist; but his ambitious and pitiless mother leads him to 
accept the rule of the Roman Empire, only herself to fall a victim of the 
equally villainous Sabina Poppea. Seneca the philosophical hypocrite, 
Tigellinus the ruffian, and others push the Boy-Emperor from crime to 
crime, until he commits the unpardonable sin in Roman eyes — he sings 
operatic airs in public. That, and not the blood which he shed, drives 
Nero to the last awful scene in Phaon’s house, and to his agonizing but 
significant cry, “What an artist the world is losing!” 

It is hard to tell this story without waxing histrionic; but the historian 
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must curb his sense of the dramatic in the interest of objective truth. To 
that end we can only call Signor Franzero an interesting novelist, but his 
Nero is something less than history. 


Ohio Wesleyan University C. E. Van Sickle 


The Paris Commune in French Politics, 1871-1880. 2 vols. By Jean T. 
Joughin. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1955. Pp. 529. Index. 
7:50) 


This is an excellent piece of scholarship in the classic tradition of 
large books on narrow subjects. Even granting the obvious fact that its 
529 pages could just as easily have been bound in a single volume, and 
that it does cover one aspect of French politics for a full decade, the prin- 
cipal characteristic of the work is its meticulous attention to detail. In 
spite of the author’s rigorous organization and lucid presentation of her 
material, the reader continually finds himself contemplating the trees, 
carefully, patiently, one by one. If he never feels lost in a forest of detail, 
if his path is always marked and straight, he still finds himself losing the 
sense, perhaps not of direction, but at least of progress on his long journey 
from premise to conclusion. 

This is not, however, to say that Mrs. Joughin offers no thesis. She 
does, in fact, offer several, one of which is larger, perhaps, than even 
this copious documentation will entirely support. Even a brief analysis 
of the contents of this book should begin with a warning that the title is 
slightly, but perhaps significantly, misleading. ““The Amnesty Controversy 
in French Politics, 1871-1880” would have been more accurate, if less 
effective. In the first volume, after a masterful summary of the Com- 
mune itself, Mrs. Joughin traces the history of the law of partial amnesty 
voted in 1879 for convicted communards. Beginning with the assertion 
that the amnesty issue irrevocably divided French politics along class lines, 
she organizes her investigation of its development around the principal 
political groups: the Reactionaries, the Opportunists, the Socialists, and 
the Republicans. The second volume describes the political events which 
so rapidly converted the first partial solution of the problem into the full 
amnesty of 1880. In this piece, the stock heroes and villains are of course 
the Reactionaries and Socialists, but the real drama develops between the 
Opportunists and the Republicans, with Gambetta emerging as the tragic 
architect of evil. 

To assume that the existence of the Third Republic was seriously 
threatened by reactionaries and that its honor was successfully compro- 
mised by false Republicans is to follow the classic and almost universally 
accepted interpretation. To place the amnesty issue at, or near, the center 
of this struggle may be to inflate its importance. Mrs. Joughin’s own 
moving account of endless meetings, articles, speeches, and letters tends 
to make the whole tragedy human and pathetic, rather than political and 
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heroic. Nor does this treatment justify the implied identity — in the title 
— of the amnesty with the myth of the Commune. 

Finally, this analysis raises the question as to whether it might not 
also be useful to examine another myth — that of “the Republic” itself — 
as a factor in French politics of this period. 

Should the mere coincidence of name have conferred proprietary 
rights in the conservative regime of the 1870’s on the weak minority of 
“true” Republicans? Is it necessary, for example, to date the beginning 
of the Republic from its formal proclamation on September 4, 1871, or 
would it be perhaps more meaningful to use either the Senatus consultum 
of September 6, 1869, or the Wallon Amendment of January 21, 1875? 
Viewed as a continuation of the July Monarchy, rather than heir of the 
Jacobin Republic, the Third might make a little more sense, if perhaps 
no more friends among historians. 

Such a view would not, of course, lessen the significance of the class 
division in subsequent French politics, which Mrs. Joughin rightly em- 
phasizes, nor even reduce the role of the Commune as a social myth. It 
would, however, help bring the amnesty issue into a position and scale 
in the total picture more nearly commensurate with the details so well 
set forth in these volumes. 


Cornell University Edward W. Fox 


German Exile Politics: The Social Democratic Executive Committee in 
the Nazi Era. By Lewis J. Edinger. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 


of California Press, 1956. Pp. xiii, 329. Appendices, bibliography, index. 
$4.25.) 


In many ways this is a pioneering study in a curiously neglected field 
of research — the history of political exiles and exile movements. As the 
subtitle points out, the book concentrates on one of the major groups 
among left-wing German exiles during the Nazi period, the Social Demo- 
cratic Executive Committee. Yet by tracing the relations of the “Sopade” 
(as the exiled leaders of the Social Democratic Party came to be called) 
to other left-wing groups, both socialist and communist, the book presents 
a remarkably well-rounded and meaningful account of a most significant 
subject. 

As the author points out, it is not a pleasant subject, but “a tale of 
failure and frustration, of shattered hopes and bitter strife.” When the 
Executive Committee set up its headquarters in Prague in the summer of 
1933, it was moved by a vain hope that took a long time to die: that the 
days of the Nazi regime were numbered, and that the German people 
would soon see through its hollowness and evil. It was in helping their 
fellow-countrymen see the blessings of a true social democracy, that the 
“Sopade” saw its major task. But this comparatively moderate aim of 
overthrowing Nazism through propaganda and education was not shared 
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by all socialists. The struggle between “evolution” and “revolution” 
which, in so many different forms, had bedeviled the party for decades, 
did not disappear before the Nazi menace. On the contrary, the ideolog- 
ical factionalism between moderates and radicals, between the Executive 
Committee and the “Old Left,” and between these two and the “New 
Left,” and between all three and the Communists, if anything became 
more pronounced as the chances for a socialist revolution in Germany 
grew dimmer. A discussion of these bitter and unedifying squabbles con- 
stitutes the major subject of this admirable book. For a brief moment, 
in its January Manifesto of 1934, the “Sopade” gave way to the clamor 
for a more revolutionary stand, only to revert to its moderate position 
shortly thereafter. A particularly heated fight arose over the issue of a 
“United Front” during the last years before the war. And here again, 
the “Sopade”’ stood firm by its traditional opposition to any collaboration 
with the Moscow-dominated Communist Party. 

As the Gestapo in Germany stamped out the last traces of a socialist 
underground, as the Czech government (under German pressure) began 
to restrict the propagandist activities of the “Sopade,” as funds grew 
short and the shadows of war lengthened, the future looked dismal indeed 
for the socialist “generals without an army” in Prague. Yet they never 
gave up, they never lost their belief in the ultimate victory of their cause. 
This tenacity in utter adversity is what gives these bureaucratic function- 
aries of Germany's “grand old party” a certain stature they had lacked 
in the past. How easy it would have been for them to give up the seem- 
ingly hopeless struggle and to become refugees or emigrants rather than 
exiles. But such defeatism was not in them. As Alexander Herzen once 
said about the exiles of his own day: “they found it not worthwhile to 
begin anything new, they were always listening for the bugle call” that 
might herald the liberation of their country. 

Their devotion to past principles was not in vain. After twelve years 
of persecution, the German Social Democratic Party was reconstituted 
in 1945. To be sure, it now claimed to be a new party that had “no formal 
links with the past.” But it is quite significant that the party’s present 
leader, Erich Ollenhauer, is one of the few surviving members of the 
exiled Executive Committee. And there is some evidence that the new 
party’s policy is indebted in many ways to the insights and experiences 
gained in “the misery and darkness” of exile. 


The Johns Hopkins University Hans W. Gatzke 


Unrepentant Tory: The Life and Times of Andrew Bonar Law, 1858- 
1923, Prime Minister of the United Kingdom. By Robert Blake. (New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1956. Pp. 556. Illustrations, notes, index. $9.00.) 


The titles of many books claim too much, but this one does not. 
Blake set out to write an account of “the life and times” of Andrew Bonar 
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Law and he accomplished his task. At last we have a really good book 
on the subject. 

Blake is the first scholar to study the Bonar Law papers, now in the 
possession of Lord Beaverbrook. His other major documentary sources 
include the Royal Archives at Windsor and the papers of Asquith, Bal- 
four, Austen Chamberlain, and Lloyd George. These are rich mines and 
the author is an expert miner. 

The mining of facts is never enough; Blake has done much more. He 
has given to his readers a series of carefully balanced conclusions and 
several brilliant insights. Of all his judgments the most significant is 
this: Andrew Bonar Law was a Conservative statesman, politician, and 
builder to whom justice has seldom been done by writers of memoirs and 
monographs. From the chapters of this biography there emerges clearly 
a Bonar Law who influenced the course of modern British history much 
more profoundly than most of us have believed. Our earlier opinion of 
Bonar Law is not altered and changed by any laudatory paragraphs of 
Blake but by numerous and revealing quotations from the manuscript 
sources anchored by precise footnotes. This is as it should be. 

Several chapters are of special interest to the student of British history 
in the twentieth century. The long passages about the problems of Irish 
Home Rule are certainly among the best accounts in print. Some reasons 
why Lord Curzon, so often miffed and resentful about many things, was 
not chosen to succeed Bonar Law are published here for the first time. 
The sections on the Marconi scandal contain much new material about 
the dubious actions of Lloyd George, Sir Rufus Isaacs, and the Master 
of Elibank. The pages that deal with tariff reform, political ethics, Con- 
servative policy, and the frequent internal party strife are also excellent, 
particularly those that show clearly Bonar Law's recognition of the im- 
portance of party unity, his logical and practical skill in maneuver and 
diplomacy, and his persistent ambition — this last may have been a sin 
which caused the angels to fall but in British politics it has sometimes 
led to Downing Street. 

There are other fascinating threads and themes. Asquith’s harsh de- 
nunciations of Lloyd George’s alleged plans to oust him in 1916 are 
familiar enough. Less well known are the facts assembled by Blake on 
various conflicts of evidence and his corrections of the assertions of J. A. 
Spender and Cyril Asquith about the reasons for Asquith’s resignation. 
The opinion that Asquith was jockeyed out of office is not tenable; he 
owed his fall to himself and his friends and not to his enemies. Asquith’s 
stature is a little diminished by the documents quoted in this study. 

Every reader will have queries. Should it not be said that Asquith 
“underestimated” many men besides Bonar Law (p. 98) and that the 
gods plagued him — and Curzon — for that petty vice? Is it really true 
that Bonar Law “habitually disregarded” the pressures of the press “in 
matters of policy” (p. 101)? Are not the comments about Field Marshal 
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Sir Henry Wilson (p. 180) a bit extreme? Is not the judgment of Bonar 
Law about Lloyd George and Lord Northcliffe (p. 296) far too harsh 
and should not Blake have warned the unwary reader or the dedicated 
zealot about it? 

These are small questions to ask an author who has shown breadth 
and brilliance in his craft. Blake has written a remarkably able book in 
the best traditions of British scholarship. Students of twentieth century 
British life and politics are deeply in his debt. 


Wayne State University Goldwin Smith 


The British Empire, Its Structure and Spirit, 1497-1953. By Eric A. 
Walker. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. Second and Extended 
Edition, 1956. Pp. x, 352. Map, index. $5.00.) 


The inquiring reviewer of this sketch by the Emeritus Vere Harms- 
worth Professor of Imperial and Naval History at Cambridge University 
will find the key to its temper in the date of its first edition, February, 
1943. With this date in mind he will incline to view its extravagances and 
disproportion charitably, but he will scarcely concur in the claim of the 
dust cover that this “is possibly the best available one-volume history of 
the British Empire.” Although the author declares his concern with show- 
ing the structure and spirit of his entire period, he blithely defends the 
assignment of nearly three-fifths of his text — not two-fifths as he says — 
to the period since 1914 on the ground that the events of the recent 
years are most relevant. Thus he concentrates heavily on a totally ab- 
normal period, one in which the imperial ties are rapidly loosening in 
a score of places, and one too close to discuss with authority, least of all 
in the realms of spirit and structure. The newspapers daily belie his asser- 
tions and erode the validity of his point of view. 

As might be expected from the title, Walker is totally committed to 
Britain’s imperial destiny. For him the empire can do wrong, and has, 
but only seldom and then in a minor sort of way. He is long on epithets 
—“resentful” and “rotten” France, “militaristic’ Germany, the “Kaiser's 
War” (1914-1918), ‘““worldly-minded” Dutchmen, but “liberal” England. 
For him, also, presumably only cynics consider that the white man’s 
burden was at times more profitable than heavy. Even when gold was 
admittedly the goal, English pursuit was not quite so materialistic as 
that of other nationals; anyhow this pursuit occurred in the old days. 
Moreover, despite his avowed concern with structure and spirit the 
author manages to incorporate an immense amount of detail. At times, 
indeed, he so deluges the reader with unidentified proper names and 
with disparate facts, many of them quite unnecessary, that the idea of 
empire is lost in the mere sum of particulars. The lack of maps — except 
for a meaningless chart purporting to show the political divisions of the 
world — gravely handicaps the reader. 
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A book for the general reader does not warrant elaborate citation, 
but even the general reader wants proof or at the very least some hint 
as to where he can satisfy his curiosity. Walker supplies neither. Reading 
his history is an act of faith; and his assertions — plausible and forceful 
but often dubious — stand wholly unsupported. More than this, he offers 
no clue that those assertions even if true are but a small part of the story. 
He leaves unexplored the impact on the mother country, the realm of 
ideas, and the place of the empire in the whole world. To a considerable 
degree he deals with a universal problem in a parochial spirit. He is 
unaware of new, and not so new, ways of looking at imperial history. 
Although he disavows his intention of writing a systematic politico- 
economic and constitutional history he views the imperial evolution 
largely in terms of politics. The forces of economics, the strategic prob- 
lems, the whys and wherefores of expansion, and the clashes of wholly 
different cultures, to go no further, are either scamped or neglected 
entirely. In a volume on structure and spirit this won't do. 


University of Missouri Charles F. Mullett 


British Labour and the Russian Revolution, 1917-1924. By Stephen 
Richards Graubard. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1956. Pp. 305, 
Bibliographical note, index. $5.50.) 


The reluctance — now fortunately diminishing — of British historians 
to deal with topics in their recent history has left American historians 
or British expatriates a relatively clear field in treating many important 
and complex problems of the last half-century. Among these are studies 
of the growth of the Labour party, its orientation towards political 
responsibility, and some of its very early experiences in government. The 
present work represents one of the most impressive of these studies and 
is especially valuable for the light that it throws upon the relationships 
between socialism and communism. This is not so much a matter, as one 
might infer, of the relationships between Labour and the Russian revolu- 
tion as an external event; it is far more a question of the relationships 
between the Labour party and the Communist party in Great Britain. 
It is all the better for that. 

The British Labour party was tremendously impressed by the Rus 
sian revolution. In so far as possible, it became the protector of that 
cataclysmic event which it watched with great hope and in which it saw 
much promise for the better world. Socialist observers and visitors all 
too often became apologists for the Soviet experiment and failed as a 
rule to understand the human price that was taken as toll in its advance. 
Yet at the same time the Labour party was deeply suspicious of the 
Communist party at home and held it at arm’s length despite repeated 
efforts at cooperation. This duality of attitude is the most striking theme 
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of the book and gives a good insight into the foreign idealism and do- 
mestic practicality that seem often at odds in Labour's experience. 

The author has made effective use of his sources (though one regrets 
the continued withholding of the reports of the Labour party executive 
meetings from scrutiny by the historian). He has the feel of his period 
and displays a justified confidence in the persuasive powers of his conten- 
tions. The writing is clear and easy. All in all, the author well deserves 
the gratitude that will come his way from those concerned with recent 
British history. 


University of North Carolina James L. Godfrey 


Finland Between East and West. By Anatole G. Mazour. (New York: D. 
Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1956. Pp. xiv, 298. Illustrations, appen- 
dices, bibliography, index. $6.50.) 


While Americans are more or less accustomed to extravagant dust 
jacket blurbs, how will solemn and staid Finnish historians react to the 
following specimen: “Here, for the first time, the full, dramatic story of 
this proud nation’s struggle for survival can be told. Not even in the 
Finnish language is there such a candid account of the entanglements, 
military and diplomatic, that have marked Finland’s relations with her 
neighbors to the East and West. Finnish scholars, sensitive to shifting 
political winds, have never dared to be so frank. Based on original re- 
search in Helsinki, Professor Mazour sheds new light on Soviet policy in 
northern Europe.” 

While our Finnish colleagues, it is to be hoped, will absolve the 
author of the preposterous excesses of his publishers, they will inevitably 
sharpen their axes and begin hacking at Finland Between East and West. 

A major defect of the work, they will insist, is that it rests almost exclu- 
sively on Russian and English language sources. Mazour’s self-admitted 
“linguistic handicap” prevented exploitation of the extensive — aye, the 
indispensable — source materials available only in Finnish and Swedish. 
His bibliography lists only two Swedish and six Finnish works (of which 
three were written by the Social Democrat Vainé Tanner). Can any 
scholar, the Finns will ask pointedly, write a “full” or even a competent 
and penetrating political history of a country without knowledge of its 
principal languages, the key to the rich treasure-house of historical 
materials? 

While Russian language sources dominate the bibliography, Finnish 
scholars are certain to find serious omissions. For example, of ten impor- 
tant Russian works (by Kokovtsev, Rjabushinski, Korff, Pesikina, Savin- 
kov, Smirnov, von Wahl, Potemkin, Svetshnikov, and Stein) cited by Carl 
Enckell in his recent diplomatic memoirs covering the Russification and 
Revolutionary Eras, Poliittiset muistelmani (Helsinki, 1956), Mazour lists 
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only Smirnov. Similarly, Mazour apparently has not used any of the some 
twenty-one Russian language studies on Finnish-Russian relations listed 
in J. Vallinkoski and Henrik Schauman, Suomen historiallinen biblio- 
grafia 1926-1950 (I, pp. 143-71). 

There are, moreover, several surprising gaps in the English language 
citations. Herbert Tingsten’s The Debate on the Foreign Policy of 
Sweden, 1918-1939 (London, 1949), is invaluable in dealing with the 
Aland Islands controversy, and surely Malbone Graham’s The Diplomatic 
Recognition of the Border States (Berkeley, 1935), and John H. Wuori- 
nen’s Nationalism in Modern Finland (New York, 1931), are still worth 
a bibliographical nod. 

But even the righteously angered Finnish historians will undoubtedly 
admit that Finland Between East and West, though containing nothing 
that is startlingly new, does have some redeeming values. It presents 
within a compressed compass of some 200 pages a satisfactory and read- 
able, though hardly a superlative, review of Finnish political history, 
which for the war years draws heavily on the translated memoirs of 
Mannerheim and Tanner and the Procopé war trials statements edited 
by Wuorinen. Seventy-three pages of Finnish-Soviet documents form a 
useful appendix. 


Heidelberg College John I. Kolehmainen 


The Soviet Union after Stalin. By Helene and Pierre Lazareff. (New York: 
The Philosophical Library, 1956. Pp. 254. Index. $6.00.) 


Soviet Imperialism. By G. A. Tokaev. (New York: The Philosophical 
Library, 1956. Pp. 73. $2.75.) 

The Russian Struggle for Power, 1914-1917: A Study of Russian Foreign 
Policy during the First World War. By C. Jay Smith, Jr. (New York: The 
Philosophical Library, 1956. Pp. 553. Bibliography, index. $4.75.) 


The first of these three books is a translation of a book originally 
published in Paris late in 1954, L’URSS a4 l'heure Malenkov. Its authors 
accompanied the Comédie Frangaise on its spectacular visit to Moscow 
and Leningrad in 1954 and then had an additional six weeks’ tour to 
Georgia and the Black Sea coast. They are both distinguished newspaper 
editors, she the editor of Elle and Le Nouveau Femina, and he the 
director of France-Soir and former director of the French Information 
Service in New York City. Mrs. Lazareff speaks Russian, so that their 
contacts with Russians went beyond the relationships established as 
journalists accompanying the Comédie Frangaise and somewhat beyond 
those of a tourist who did not know Russian. 

No one can expect much from a book which reflects a brief trip to 
a country as large and complex as the Soviet Union, even when the book 
is written by two experienced journalists. This description of the exper- 
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iences of the Lazareffs may have had some interest in France in 1954, 
but it is difficult to see why an American publisher should reprint such 
a shallow and frothy volume in 1956. It has no real value for the informed 
American interested in developments within Russia. Moreover, it is 
marked by several extraordinary printing errors, so gross that the reader 
is convinced that the book was not proofread at all. Finally, the innocence 
and ignorance of the Lazareffs can best be shown by noting that they 
describe the kolkhoz, the famous Soviet collective farm, as a village, or a 
group of villages! 

One also wonders why the Tokaev volume was published. Tokaev, 
who defected from an important scientific position in Berlin even before 
the Cold War had become a familiar part of our scene, has in the past pro- 
duced a useful and informative description of relationships within the 
higher reaches of the Soviet system and has also shed a considerable 
amount of light on Soviet science and the use of scientists, Russian and 
foreign, by the Soviet armed forces. This book, Soviet Imperialism, is 
very brief, and provides an elementary and extremely general descrip- 
tion of Soviet military power and doctrine. The substance of the content 
has no connection with the title. Moreover, a junior in an American 
college could produce a more useful volume than Tokaev, with all his 
qualifications. 

Dr. Smith is a young assistant professor of history at the University of 
Georgia, and The Russian Struggle for Power: 1914-1917 is the revision 
and expansion of his doctoral thesis, prepared at Harvard University 
under the direction of Professor Michael Karpovich. The book is essen- 
tially a study of Russian foreign policy during the First World War, as 
the sub-title indicates, and it concentrates quite heavily on Russian 
policy in Poland and the Balkans. It is based largely on Russian ma- 
terials, especially the Russian archives, which the Communists threw 
open in the 1920's. It is a valuable detailed analysis of Russian attempts 
to obtain the assistance of the Balkan states, especially Bulgaria ard 
Rumania, in the allied war effort, and of Russian ambitions in the Bal- 
kans and in the straits. Smith describes the incredibly complicated and 
often subterranean negotiations and maneuvers which this program in- 
volved, and he has also skillfully and accurately described the conflict 
within the Russian government over policy. 

The book is diplomatic history written in a kind of nineteenth- 
century style. It treats Russian foreign policy, and the conduct of that 
policy, as though it had little connection with the political, economic, and 
social forces then active in Russian life. This is a serious flaw because 
diplomatic history cannot be isolated in this way. Russian diplomacy in 
the First World War in particular cannot be so treated because the 
diplomacy of the Tsarist regime was one of its principal shortcomings. 
The gap between the aims and ambitions of the Sazonovs and the 
Izvolskys, on one hand, and the Russian soldier, peasant, and worker, 
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on the other, was one of the causes of the series of revolutions which 
struck Russia in 1917. 

The author has also failed to place his subject in its proper back- 
ground so far as the interests and actions of the other great powers were 
concerned. He does not provide even a summary description of the 
maneuvering among the great and small powers in the two or three 
decades before the war, and he does not place Russian policy during the 
war itself in proper perspective. 

Professor Smith has been badly served by his publishers. In a volume 
which has great detail on numerous suggested boundary revisions, there 
is not a single map. This is a serious shortcoming in a scholarly study of 
this kind. 


Indiana University Robert F. Byrnes 


Judaism: Fossil or Ferment? By Eliezer Berkovits. (New York: The Philo- 
sophical Library, 1956. Pp. xii, 176. Notes, index. $4.50.) 


This Is Israel. Palestine: Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow. By Theodore 
Huebener and Carl Hermann Voss. (New York: The Philosophical 
Library, 1956. Pp. x, 166. Illustrations, suggested readings, index. $3.75.) 


One of the important theses of Arnold J. Toynbee’s A Study of 
History is that the story of Judaism and its adherents came to an end 
with the destruction of Jerusalem by the Roman legions in 70 a.D. and 
the consequent scattering of the Jewish people over the face of the earth. 
As to the Jewry that has survived to this day, it is to Toynbee nothing 
more than the “fossilized relic” of an extinct society. In Judaism: Fossil 
or Ferment, Eliezer Berkovits attempts to show the basic weakness of this 
harsh view of the Diaspora Jewry. Much is discussed by Berkovits: the 
Toynbean and the Jewish conceptions of such profundities as God, Mes- 
sianism, history, the salvation of the individual, and the survival of the 
society. The heart of the volume, however, is Chapter IV, in which the 
author first skillfully illustrates the impressive internal vitality of, and 
the rich contribution made to the culture of Western nations by, Dia- 
spora Jewry, and then angrily asks whether this bears a likeness to fossil- 
ization or fermentation. 

Taking for granted that his reader possesses both a familiarity with 
Toynbee’s theses and a basic knowledge of Jewish history and tradition, 
Berkovits permits his erudition to fill every page. His grasp of the history, 
culture, and religion of the Jewish people is surer than Toynbee’s. This 
is to be expected, for although both Berkovits and Toynbee are distin- 
guished students of the past, the former is also an eminent member of 
the rabbinate. Nevertheless, in asserting that Toynbee is “ignorant of 
almost all matters concerning Judaism” (p. 69), Berkovits is unfair — 
bitterly and insultingly so! 

As to the Toynbean style, Berkovits concludes that “eloquent ambigu- 
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ity and a luxuriant inexactitude are the most distinguishing features” 
(p. 8g) — and he does have a point. Although a like charge cannot be 
made against Berkovits himself, his writing is circumlocutory. This, how- 
ever, should not deter the reader; as he progresses into the book he will 
realize that its great worth lies in what the author has to say rather than 
in how he says it. 

Whereas the burden of Berkovits’ work is clearly suggested in the 
title, the subject of Theodore Huebener’s and Carl Hermann Voss’ book 
is not made fully known in its title at all, but in its subtitle, for the 
co-authors of This Is Israel do not concern themselves solely with the 
present-day infant state. As a matter of fact, the first two-thirds of the 
volume deals with movements and events which occurred prior to 1948, 
the first year of Israel’s independence, and the concluding chapter con- 
siders developments which will probably, or may possibly, take place 
after 1956, the eighth year of Israel's struggle for survival. 

Too elementary for the serious student of Jewish history and modern 
Israel, the Huebener and Voss discussion is directed to the individual who 
has little or no background in the subject treated. Salient facts gleaned 
from a broad field of knowledge, a forceful expository literary style, the 
chrono-topical sectionalizing of each chapter, a comprehensive (yet not 
discouragingly extensive) “Suggested Reading List’’— all these help pro- 
duce a volume that supplies ready information to the casual reader and 
stimulates a desire for further study on the part of the reader who is just 
developing an interest in Jewish affairs. It should be said in passing that 
of all the areas dealt with by Huebener and Voss, one is noticeably lacking 
in proportion: the section on modern Zionism gives to certain leaders of 
the cause a great deal more attention than to others whose contributions, 
although along different lines, have been just as unmistakable. 

A black and white map of Israel, executed by Huebener himself, is 
included. Poorly printed place names and the drawing of just those por- 
tions of the Arab states actually touching the Israeli border (failing to 
represent forcefully the precarious position of a state hemmed in by so 
many large hostile neighbors) make for barely adequate cartography. 
Also, in their attempt to represent present-day Israel pictorially, the co- 
authors could have chosen more telling illustrations. Regrettable it is 
that of the seven photographs included there is not even one shot of 
Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Haifa, the Hebrew University, a kibbutz (the typical 
communal rural settlement), or national leaders. 


Wallkill, New York Arnold S. Rice 


Charles McLean Andrews, A Study in American Historical Writing. By 
A. S. Eisenstadt. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1956. Pp. xx, 
273. Photograph, bibliography, notes, index. $5.00.) 


Mr. Eisenstadt explains that he is not writing a formal biography of 
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Charles M. Andrews, the colonial historian, but is concerned with the 
growth and maturation of a great historian’s system and the relation of 
that system to his age. Thus the book divides itself into three essential 
parts: the formulation of Andrews’ system of historiography before his 
dedication to the field of colonial history; the application of his prin- 
ciples to the field through an examination by Eisenstadt of his writings; 
and, finally, a consideration of how Andrews’ contribution grew obso- 
lescent “in the context of a changing history and of a changing history of 
history.” To this reviewer it is the last part that seems a little premature. 

On the whole, Eisenstadt has produced an interesting and compre- 
hensive statement of the giant strides taken in the writing of American 
colonial history during the long generation that ended with Andrews’ 
death in 1943. Andrews, Beer, and Osgood had garnered a rich harvest 
of research and interpretation, completely reassaying the story of the first 
century and a half of American history. With his Guides, his Colonial 
Period in American History, and a spate of lesser books and articles, 
Andrews was a pivotal figure in the whole development. The amount of 
work accomplished and the quality of that accomplishment has hardly 
been equalled by any other American historian. Throughout is revealed 
the image of a man highly disciplined who was happily and purposefully 
dedicated to his work. 

Eisenstadt raises critical questions regarding Andrews’ work that will 
give readers pause, but little concern. For example, did Andrews, in 
striving to correct the overemphasis of Bancroft and his school, overstress 
the importance of the imperial machinery? Did Andrews, for all his care, 
unconsciously fall victim to the “union of hearts” attitude with Britain 
that permeated American thinking at the turn of the century? And, more 
serious, did Andrews overlook factors in colonial life and development 
that in the end left his history imbalanced? Finally, was Andrews writing 
in a scholarly vacuum to the extent of hypnotizing himself into believing 
that he had finalized our interpretation of his period? 

No one who knew Andrews could question the quality of awareness 
that he brought to all his work. His was, if anything, an inquiring mind. 
Thus in 1938 he wrote, “I never promised to write a complete history 
of the colonies and I do not want to be understood as ever having had 
that in mind.” Rather, in making a contribution based upon researches 
in virgin soil, he hoped “to set some people straight in regard to the 
point of view that ought to be taken.” Even granted, as the author sug- 
gests, that a system of historiography may bear the date-stamp of the age 
in which it was written, it is hard to believe that nearly all our monu- 
mental works of history shall one day be stones standing in the desert, 
their epoch stamped on lifeless things. One would have difficulty in 
imagining the kind of social milieu that historians would be working in 
if the great corps of knowledge and understanding bequeathed by An- 
drews were to be discarded. 
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In the bibliographical note accompanying Edmund S. Morgan’s The 
Birth of the American Republic, a book which if anything reveals an 
up-to-date knowledge of the early field, The Colonial Background of the 
American Revolution, an early Andrews book, is listed “as perhaps the 
wisest book yet written on the subject.” 


Huntington Library John E. Pomfret 


Military Heritage of America. By R. Ernest Dupuy and Trevor N. Dupuy. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1956. Pp. xv, 794. Ap- 
pendices, bibliography, index. $7.50.) 


The authors Dupuy have set themselves a large task in presenting 
the “military heritage of America,” even though America is taken to 
mean the United States. In 794 pages they not only offer an account of 
American military operations, but also discuss changes in weapons, tac- 
tics, and logistics throughout the course of history. Starting with a general 
survey of war in its larger aspects and with the evolution of military 
theory, the authors proceed to specific accounts of American campaigns 
— from the colonial wars to Korea, with an occasional aside on innova- 
tions wrought by war itself. 

Although obviously designed as a text for college-level courses in 
American military history, this book makes good general reading. The 
style used by the authors (both father and son hold the rank of colonel 
in the U. S. Army) tends a bit to stilted military form now and then, but 
on the whole the book is commendably clear and lucid. The authors are 
especially good when expounding on strategy, tactics, or logistics — and 
their ability to explain these complicated subjects coherently to the lay 
reader is a rare quality, indeed. 

In the final analysis the book must be judged as a text, and as a text 
it has shortcomings which limits of length have imposed. Too much is 
included for all to be covered evenly. As a result the reader may feel 
somewhat disappointed to find much emphasis on the theory of war and 
comparatively little on the actual American campaigns. This inequality 
of presentation is most evident, to this reviewer, in all save the discussions 
of the Civil War, the two World Wars, and the Korean campaign. A text 
should offer more concrete discussion, for example, of the post-Civil War 
Indian fighting than can be found in the present volume. The broad 
outline is presented, but of specific detail there is tantalizingly little. The 
same is true for pre-Civil War combats and for the operations between 
the Civil War and the first World War. 

In the almost one-hundred-page account of the American Civil War 
the authors have done a discerning job of selection and give an accept- 
able over-all view of United States participation. But, as would perhaps 
be expected, they present little of Confederate strategic, logistical, and 
command problems. And, too, there are some errors of interpretation. 
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For instance, in the discussion of Stonewall Jackson’s Valley Campaign, 
Jackson's strategic objective at Port Republic is misunderstood and the 
results of the battles of Cross Keys and Port Republic are misstated 
(p. 240). In general, though, the section on the Civil War will serve. So, 
too, will the accounts of World Wars I and II and Korea. 

One of the happiest adjuncts to the main theme of this volume is the 
attention given to international and domestic politics and to causes of 
wars. More could be done, and has, in countless tomes. But enough back- 
ground material is presented by the authors Dupuy for a student to have 
some grasp of the frightful problems of diplomacy, society, economic, 
politics, and strategy which help to force fighting. 

While more might have been added to the military accounts, and 
while the reader may sometimes feel the narrative to be on thin interpre. 
tive and factual ground, the good thing about this book is that it is hard 
to stop reading. It will answer the need for a text in its field for some 
time, and also will inform any general reader who picks it up. 


The Rice Institute Frank E. Vandiver 


The Irish in America. By Carl Wittke. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1956. Pp. xi, 319. Bibliography, index. $5.00.) 


Carl Wittke brings to the study of the Irish in America not only ex- 
tensive knowledge of the problems of the immigrant but also proper 
techniques for that study. Being neither Irish nor Catholic he successfully 


avoids the filiopietistic coloration which has damaged so much writing 
about the American Irish. Only in some small details and in some cold- 
ness of affection for his subject could these facts be said to have limited 
the value of his study. This book is really a set of essays on phases of 
Irish immigration in which the chronology is at times confusing. Never- 
theless, the author shows a careful scrutiny of reliable sources. 

In his accounts of the beginnings of Irish migration from the mother 
country the details of poverty and oppression are listed but not drama- 
tized. To criticize the Irish for not having more leaders like the “German 
Forty Eighters” is allowable but shows a failure to study the Irish move- 
ment from within. Wittke’s statistical approach to the question of the 
Irish in American cities gives a balance to the warmer but less critical 
accounts of the Irish in city jobs and in city politics as told by their 
admirers. 

In the flood of Irish immigration after the famine the Irish took over 
certain types of employment requiring no great education or skill and 
they soon became prominent in the uniforms of the fire companies, the 
city police, and the guardsmen. They did not often become farmers- 
partly because they did not have the means or the know-how of American 
farming and partly because they went first to the cities and became 
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enamoured of urban life as compared to the poverty and hardship of 
the farm life they knew in Ireland. 

The relations between the Irish and Roman Catholicism in the United 
States have been generally overdrawn because of the prominence of 
certain Irishmen in both civil and ecclesiastical politics. In church affairs 
the Irish continued to supply more than their share of priests and many 
of them came to the United States. The Irish in this country have con- 
tinued that tradition. Combine this availability with the fact that the 
Irish clergyman spoke English from the start and the dominance of Irish 
ecclesiastics in the Roman Catholic Church in America is understood if 
not admired. Wittke has pointed out that the resentment of non-Irish 
immigrants against this Irish rule was rather constant during the nine- 
teenth century and he is inclined to share this resentment. Nevertheless, 
those who have done most to help Catholics get away from the ghetto 
mentality were Irish clergymen, aided of course by the clergymen of old 
English Catholic families, such as the Spaldings, Elders, Mattinglys, and 
the American converts. 

The Irish in civil politics, according to Wittke, seem to fulfill the 
stereotype of the big city politician. This stereotype, while not really 
false, needs to be studied anew because the Irish politician does not fit 
into any definite mold. Wittke has a paragraph for the better type of 
Irish politician but he has not penetrated into the enigma of the Amer- 
ican politician or into his machine in which the Irish American played 
an important part. 

The record of the Irish immigrant on the question of American Negro 
slavery does not reflect any glory on the Irish immigrant who had fied 
from tyranny. That the Negro was a competitor for his job hardly ex- 
cuses this selfishness. The confusion of the Irish in the War Between the 
States is explainable in terms of the pre-Civil War politics in which the 
abolitionists were not friendly to the Irish immigrant nor to his economic 
welfare, but this confusion generally did not prevent the Irish from doing 
their share on the battle front enthusiastically. Of the Irish in politics 
since the Civil War there have been few balanced studies and the influ- 
ence of the Irish-American politicians has been greatly overrated, espe- 
dally in its effect on isolationism after World War I. 

Probably the greatest handicap that Wittke faced in his book was 
the lack of critical studies of Irish Americans written by themselves. There 
is little Irish travel literature and few letters back to Ireland have been 
preserved. The Irish newspapers were not self-critical but rather apolo- 
getic and extremely nationalistic for suffering Ireland. The distinction 
between Irish and Catholic has not been carefully followed by most 
writers. Wittke has endeavored to tell the story that all who wish can 
read; he has written a good study, but not a masterpiece. 


University of Notre Dame Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C. 
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John Filson of Kentucke. By John Walton. (Lexington: University of 
Kentucky Press, 1956. Pp. xiv, 130. Illustrations, index. $4.00.) 


Professor Walton has performed a difficult task in writing 126 pages 
on the life of the man who was responsible for placing the frontiersman 
in his position of prominence in our nation’s history and literature. John 
Filson met death at an early age and with him went many of the mysteries 
surrounding his five-year venture on the frontier. Little remained con- 
cerning his life except his book and his map of Kentucky. Aware of the 
paucity of material on the architect of the Boone legend, Walton labored 
diligently to find fragments of evidence which give the reader a little 
more information about his background, his few years in Kentucky, and 
his trips to the Illinois country. By including a chapter on Filson’s book 
and one on the map — both of which seem necessary — the author has 
given us the best and perhaps the last picture of Filson. The work is 
replete with comparison and criticism of existing information on the 
subject. 

By careful handling of data and thoroughly commendable analysis, 
Walton has produced a book which gives due credit to one of the restless 
souls of the frontier for his contribution to America. While portraying 
a respected Filson, the author strips him of some of the qualities at- 
tributed to him by other authors: “In any calm and dispassionate ap- 
praisal of Filson one cannot say that he was a great man. Even allowing 
for his youth — he disappeared in his mid-thirties— he was impetuous, 
restless, impractical, pompous, and trivial. Above all he was unfortunate. 
Plunging repeatedly into the midst of great events, he was always forced 
to their periphery. So often he came so near to prominence that one can 
only wonder why he failed and failed again.” 

But such men deserve biographies. Hundreds of men have met early 
death on the frontier, and many, like Filson, failed and failed again with 
success just around the corner. But Filson, unlike his frontier kind, left 
a book and a legend which brought him some fame years after his death. 
As writer, cartographer, teacher, and speculator he exhibits the char- 
acteristics of a dabbler, but the historian has seen value in the book of 
Filson. The knowledge that Filson’s writing was undertaken partly to 
attract immigrants and to increase real estate values might lead one to 
suspect an ulterior motive in his account of Boone. But Boone's position 
is not harmed by Walton’s work; it is probably strengthened. 

More than a biography, the book is interesting for its many facts 
relating to frontier history. The excellent criticism and analysis through- 
out the study offer a fine lesson to those interested in historiography. 


Kentucky Wesleyan College J. Crawford Crowe 


Elias Hicks: Quaker Liberal. By Bliss Forbush. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1956. Pp. xxii, 355. Illustrations, notes, index. $5.50.) 
Elias Hicks’ long and remarkably active life spanned a period of 
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momentous events in American history. Born less than two decades after 
the establishment of the last of the original thirteen colonies, he lived 
through the stirring events which ushered in the new nation and survived, 
active to the last, to see Andrew Jackson in the presidency. Space as well 
as time felt the broad imprint of his passage. Almost annually from 1779 
until his death in 1830 he traveled extensively from his Long Island birth- 
place and home, ranging on various journeys northward into Canada, 
south to Virginia, and as far west as Indiana. The author's intensive 
researches bring us many intimate details of these travels — the state of 
the weather and of health, the mode of conveyance, the clothing worn, 
the people encountered, even the architecture of places of worship. In 
much less impressive detail there is the record of marriage and home life 
on the Long Island farm, darkened periodically over the years by the 
deaths of seven children. 

But Forbush is primarily interested in the man himself, in the Quaker 
whose firm conviction, intellectual endowment, energetic ministry, and 
simple yet forceful eloquence gave him an enduring prominence within 
the Society of Friends, and, eventually, a leading role in the separation 
of 1827-1828. In his description of Hicks’ religious and social thought 
and activity one distinguishes two lines of influence. First, there is the 
immediacy of impulses generated by the Reformation, leading to Hicks’ 
insistence upon maintaining sectarian purity and discipline by excluding 
the contaminating influences of political and commercial activity, mar- 
riage outside the Society, and participation in the public school system. 
Second, there is the infusion of humanitarianism and rationalism char- 
acteristic of the Enlightenment, as seen in his lifelong fight against 
slavery, in his concern over civil rights, and in his belief that matters of 
truth should be subjected to the test of “the reason of things.” It was the 
latter affirmation that led him to a liberal definition of Christianity and 
aroused his opposition to the desire of others, especially of English 
Quakers, to establish the doctrinal unity of evangelical orthodoxy. 

The author makes no secret of his admiration for Hicks and his 
sympathy with the liberal religious position. Whether he is correct, how- 
ever, in his assertion that, except possibly in Philadelphia, no division 
among American Quakers would have taken place “without the direct 
interference of English Evangelical ministers” is a matter that the book 
does not settle to the reviewer's satisfaction. Possibly an analysis of the 
crisis within the Society of Friends against a larger background of con- 
temporary American theological development might reveal the presence 
of other factors. But the settlement of this point is not of major impor- 
tance to the success of the book. Through painstaking inquiry, including 
the exploitation of new manuscript materials, Forbush has produced a 
fresh, scholarly study of the life and thought of Elias Hicks. It is a worthy 
contribution to the history of American religious development. 


University of Maryland Earl S. Beard 
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Samuel Gridley Howe: Social Reformer, 1801-1876. By Harold Schwartz. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1956. Pp. viii, 348. Note on manu- 
script sources, index. $6.00.) 


Samuel Gridley Howe, endowed with social vision and possessed of 
an indomitable will, first opened his eyes in Boston at a time when the 
nineteenth century — an era destined to be characterized as one of re- 
form — was just unfolding. The child, of course, had no way of knowing 
that he would come to maturity as a maladjusted reformer who would 
play a dominant and decisive role in the cause for the betterment of man, 
yet fail himself as a man. Howe’s biographer says that he “saw good 
triumphant over evil because he willed it so, and by his efforts helped 
bring it about.” This is a gracious doctrine, but nowhere does Schwartz 
prove it. 

It is true, of course, that for some half century the determined, 
opinionated Howe, regardless of cost in friends or the cause of tolerance, 
aided the helpless and lent support to most of the major reform move- 
ments which were sweeping the nation. Schooled at Brown University 
and a graduate of Harvard Medical School, Howe forsook private prac- 
tice to dedicate his life to what his biographer calls progress. Other 
authors have outlined Howe’s many activities: how he helped the Greeks 
in their war against the Turks, how he became director of the Massa- 
chusetts school for the blind, how he supported Horace Mann in his 
campaign for the betterment of schools, how he gave of his time and 
energies to the care of feeble-minded children, how he sought to improve 
conditions in prisons, how he advocated better care of the insane. For 
almost a decade Howe was chairman of the Massachusetts Board of State 
Charities. In addition, this apostle of progress became an ardent aboli- 
tionist, objecting to the return of fugitive slaves and supporting a free 
Kansas. He involved himself with John Brown. 

The value of this biography lies not so much in the recital of Howe's 
contributions to social welfare, but in the interpretation. Schwartz tries 
hard to make his hero personable, to show that his rugged individualism 
altered the character of man and pushed the century toward perfection. 
No one, of course, will deny that Howe made great contributions to an 
understanding, for example, of the deaf-blind, or that he did serve on 
the Santo Domingo commission, or that he married Julia Ward, a younger 
and more intelligent person than himself. 

Yet, curiously enough, the more Schwartz attempts to make Howe 
appealing, the less attractive he becomes. One can not deny that the 
author frequently points up his subject’s weaknesses and faults. He says, 
for example, that “paternalism and condescension were always aspects 
of Howe's character.” He points out that Howe once admitted to himself 
an “inordinate” desire to be great, says that his fiery passion to right 
wrongs was untempered by mellowness, maintains that Howe all his life 
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was thin-skinned and quick to take offense at the slightest ridicule, and 
writes that his home life was none too pleasant. In his older age, he was 
melancholy and mourned what he thought was a wasted life. At the end 
he became jealous of his wife and a dominating master of his children. 
Yet, after admitting all his subject’s personality defects, Schwartz says he 
feels that Howe's only serious intellectual failing was an inability to 
realize that not all men were as eager to help the unfortunate as he was. 

The author makes so much of Howe's belief in progress that he really 
preaches a little sermon on the meaning of the reformer’s career for a 
“world racked by a sense of doom.” Indeed, the author’s entire foreword 
reads more like a backwoods sermon than it does like an introduction 
from a trained historian and researcher. Despite this, the volume is based 
upon a variety of new sources, is well documented, and, when it confines 
itself to history, presents an adequate interpretation of the man and his 
times. It is somewhat better than the average doctoral thesis. 


University of Minnesota Philip D. Jordan 


So Fell the Angels. By Thomas Graham Belden and Marva Robins 
Belden. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1956. Pp. 401. Illustra- 
tions, index. $5.00.) 


The sin of ambition, Shakespeare observes in King Henry VIII, caused 
the fall of the angels. For the same reason, some mortals also have fallen. 
Such is the theme of this well-drawn portrait of three persons: Salmon 
Portland Chase, his daughter Kate, and her husband William Sprague. 
A gnawing, compelling desire for the presidency dominated Chase from 
at least 1860 until his death in 1873. Jealous of Abraham Lincoln for 
capturing the prize which he thought was rightfully his, Chase used all 
the considerable means at his disposal in the Treasury Department to 
build a machine of loyal officeholders indebted to him. The Chase 
“boom” of 1864, however, became a “bust,” as the political expertness of 
Lincoln prevailed and as good news from the battle fronts arrived in 
September after a disheartening summer. This was really the climax. 
Thereafter, Chase’s prospects declined, though he did not abandon hope. 
The account is given with animation and drama, but it lacks substance 
at this high point owing to skimpy research into the politics, particularly 
the conventions, of these months. 

Chase was surprised that at this juncture the President accepted one 
of his several resignations, and he regarded as his due the magnanimous 
appointment to the Supreme Court. In 1868 and 1872 the politician- 
judge angled for a nomination by either the Democrats or the Repub- 
licans. The authors correctly see the inappropriateness of a chief justice 
constantly striving to be president, but they praise him for adhering 
“resolutely to principle” in opposing the Radical Republican system of 
military government during Reconstruction. They here refer to the Mil- 
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ligan case but do not discuss Mississippi v. Johnson, which revealed the 
modest limits of Chase’s courage with respect to Radicalism. 

Kate Chase is depicted as the driving force behind Chase’s aspirations 
for the White House. As the beautiful, spendthrift, calculating hostess 
of her father’s household, she wished above all else to become the nation’s 
First Lady. Kate’s devotion to her father was the wellspring of her life. 
Even her marriage to the young, wealthy senator from Rhode Island, 
William Sprague, did not diminish the mutual dependence of the two. 
In fact, as a result of this marriage, they hoped to be free of all financial 
handicaps in achieving their goal. The outcome was tragedy. Chase died 
a disillusioned man. Kate and Sprague were later divorced after infidelity 
on the part of both. As a middle-aged woman, Kate was embittered and 
poverty-stricken, a figure contrasting sharply with the proud belle of 
wartime days. 

William Sprague, cotton-textile millionaire, governor and senator, 
is, in many ways, the most interesting character of the story. He appears 
in several roles: bravely leading his Rhode Island militia on the dis 
astrous field of Bull Run; surreptitiously engaging in cotton trading 
across the Mexican border through his agents in Confederate Texas; 
hesitatingly voting for the conviction of President Johnson in 1868 (con- 
trary to the preferences of his father-in-law, the presiding officer at the 
Senate impeachment trial); and vehemently ordering Roscoe Conkling, 
his wife’s lover, off the premises of the Sprague mansion with a pointed 
gun. Alternately rash and indolent, he provided the gossips many topics 
of discussion. 

The scholar will notice defects. No bibliography is included, and the 
footnotes indicate some serious omissions of sources. The Chase manu- 
scripts and, to an inadequate extent, the Robert Todd Lincoln Collec- 
tion, are cited, but the papers of Stanton, Welles, Johnson, Wade, John 
Sherman, Sumner, and others were apparently not used. On occasion, 
the authors rely upon such secondary works as Agar’s Price of Union or 
Morison and Commager’s Growth of the American Republic, while they 
have not consulted Randall's Lincoln the President and similar main- 
stays. The book is valueless concerning Chase’s career as Secretary of the 
Treasury and as Chief Justice. It is, nevertheless, a penetrating study of 
three intricate personalities. 


Indiana University Maurice G. Baxter 


Corn and Its Early Fathers. By Henry A. Wallace and William L. Brown. 
(East Lansing: Michigan State University Press, 1956. Pp. xi, 134. Illus 
trations, bibliography. $3.75.) 


The reviewer opens this little volume with some curiosity as he con- 
siders the interesting possibilities of its title. Will it be something about 
the genealogy of the corn plant, or does the title conceal some more 
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subtle theme? As the foreword clears away the mystery, we learn that the 
book is to deal mainly with some of the pioneers who fathered the modern 
method of corn breeding and not with the fathers of the plant at all! 

The first two chapters are “designed for intelligent readers who know 
nothing about corn,” so that they may be “on a par with so-called corn 
experts.” To this ambitious undertaking the authors devote eighteen 
pages, including eight figures. It is a little disturbing to find here such 
expressions as “hundreds of little spikelets which are actually flowers” 
or “when silks are fertilized by the pollen” (added italics), and to see in 
one figure a spikelet with the wrong flower maturing first and, in another, 
stigmatic hairs which have difficulty in coming to an end because they 
are incorrectly drawn. These are minor points, but there are many more 
like them scattered through the volume; and it is the belief of the reviewer 
that whatever detail is worth showing should be shown correctly. 

Those sections which block out the scope of the book and present a 
picture of the corn plant in pre-Columbian America give perspective to 
what is to follow, but they show a curious lack of balance in many details. 
For example, most readers would probably be willing to dispense with 
the discussion of Hopi philosophy in exchange for more information 
about corn and some sort of evaluation of the controversial views about 
its past. 

In the fifth chapter we come to the introduction of some early and 
little-known investigators — Cotton Mather, Paul Dudley, James Logan, 
John Lorain, Joseph Cooper, Peter Browne — who, between 1700 and 
1850, made simple experiments and indulged in shrewd speculations 
about the role of pollination and laid the foundations for later corn breed- 
ing by making practical mixtures of northern flint and southern dent 
varieties. From these mixtures, later workers, including Robert Reid, 
George Krug, and Isaac Hershey, selected the forerunners of our modern 
high-yielding varieties. 

To William James Beal goes the credit for being the first to see the 
value of Darwin’s work on cross-pollination in connection with corn 
breeding and the first to employ the detasseling technique in making 
planned crosses to increase yields. All this prepared the way for the ap- 
plication of Mendelism to the problem in the early part of the present 
century. The contributions of George Shull, E. M. East, and D. F. Jones 
in producing inbred lines and combining them in single and double 
crosses are concisely and fairly presented. 

In a chapter on “The Forgotten Corns,” we find a plea for the preser- 
vation of as wide a range of breeding stocks as possible, including those 
which at present seem to have little value. Rapidly changing methods of 
cultivation, harvesting, and utilization make it difficult to predict the 
demands which will be made on corn in the future. Some varieties produc- 
ing two or more ears to the plant are believed to offer special promise. 
At this point the authors might well have mentioned the agency of the 
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National Research Council which has been set up to do the very thing 
that they have in mind. 

Reviewing the valuable contributions of early workers who made in- 
tensive observations on relatively few plants, men who had “small gardens 
and big ideas,” the authors remind us that there is still much important 
trail-blazing to be done by shrewd observers who will work in simple ways 
and with limited resources in close association with plants. 


Indiana University Paul Weatherwax 


The Ancient Maya. By Sylvanus G. Morley. Third edition. Revised by 
George W. Brainerd. (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1956. Pp. x, 
494. Illustrations, appendix, bibliography, index. $10.00.) 


It is no enviable task to revise a book which is already a classic. Yet 
this was the labor essayed by the late Professor George W. Brainerd when 
he rewrote Sylvanus G. Morley’s The Ancient Maya. His success more 
than justifies the decision of the publishers to bring out a new edition. 
Perhaps in an attempt to keep this edition relatively the same size and 
cost as the original, while, at the same time, incorporating new materials 
of his own, Brainerd made extensive cuts in the text. More often than 
not this works out to the good, for the writing has become tighter in the 
process. It might give fledgling authors pause to note how prose can be 
improved by the ruthless excision of a disinterested editorial scalpel. A 
line by line comparison of the two editions shows how often even a fine 
work, like this of Morley, can be cluttered up with unnecessary verbiage. 

In the main, Brainerd has kept the organization of the book intact. 
His surgery consists of the complete elimination of some sections, which 
he considered obsolete, or the reduction of paragraphs by cutting out 
adjectives, adverbs, phrases, clauses, etc. Unfortunately, he cut away too 
much at times and failed to reorganize what was left, so that many a 
paragraph remains a skeleton of one or two dangling sentences. Except 
for a few parts, the book represents an abridgement rather than a 
rewriting. 

Because of research subsequent to the initial appearance of the book 
in 1946, the reviser found it necessary to make some radical changes. For 
example, he has tossed out completely the Morleyan concepts of Old and 
New Mayan Empires. It must be admitted that the term “empire” was 
thoroughly unsatisfactory. For ten years many a professor of Latin Amer- 
ican history has had to explain to his students that Old or New Empire 
did not mean “empire” in the accepted sense of the word, but probably 
meant something closer to “culture” or “civilization.” Whether the sub- 
stitution of Classic and Post-Classic is an improvement remains to be 
seen. But certainly it eliminates the problem of calling a conglomeration 
of independent states an empire. 

The reviser has also rejected Morley’s explanation for the decline 
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of the Old Empire (Classic?). It was not, as earlier believed, due to the 
failure of the Maya's system of maize cultivation, the milpa. He points 
out that the savannas are natural grasslands and that no sites have been 
found by these clearings. He leaves the problem of decline quite up in 
the air, indicating that much more research is needed before it can be 
resolved. In general, Brainerd has followed the chronological scheme of 
Morley, except that he would end the Classical period at 889 a.p., instead 
of 987. But he suggests in a closely reasoned appendix that the chronology 
worked out by Goodman, Martinez Hernandez, and Thompson may be 
more correct than Morley’s, in view of recent carbon 14 tests. 

As in the first edition, the art work is superlative. Some new photo- 
graphs have been added and some of the expensive fold-out pages 
eliminated, but most of the illustrations remain the same. For the plates 
alone it is a book eminently worth having. Brainerd has added notes 
which were not included in the first edition, and Mrs. Betty Bell, who 
worked on the revision with him until his untimely death, has contrib- 
uted a concluding chapter, “An Appraisal of the Maya Civilization.” 


Indiana University Robert E. Quirk 





News of Phi Alpha Theta 


mM 


New Chapters 


Phi Alpha Theta has added two more chapters to its ranks, swelling 
the total number to 153. 

On March 12, 1957, Zeta Theta was chartered at the University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. Charter initiates were: Charles Bush, 
Sandra Davis, Mildred Edwards, Gilbert Fite, Jack Haley, Gerald Hibbs, 
James Hippen, Jim McGregor, Edwin McReynolds, Charles Rountree, 
Alfred Sears, Carl Sexton, Robert Smith, Suzanne Spiegel, Margaret 
Sturges, Thomas Thompson, Morris Wardell, Margaret Young, Frank 
Zinn. Dr. Homer Knight, National Councillor, was the installing officer. 

Zeta Iota was installed at Texas Technological College, Lubbock, 
Texas, on March 29, 1957. Charter members were: B. Ray Brunson, 
Donald Buchner, John Cariker, J. Don Clark, Larry Cook, Alfred Corne- 
bise, Fane Downs, Marianna Ekelund, Bob Ford, W. J. Hughes, Edwin 
Kahler, Henry Lynch, Jr., Edward Milling, Edward Noble, Oral Parks, 
Jean Paul, Betty Sandlin, John Taylor, Martha Webster. Dr. Joe B. 
Frantz, past National Councillor and present member of the Advisory 
Council, was the installing officer. 


National Activities 


The Sixteenth National Convention, marking Phi Alpha Theta’s 35th 
anniversary, was held in St. Louis, Missouri, December 26 through 329, 
at the Coronado Hotel. National President Francis Bowman was on hand 
to welcome the delegates at the informal reception held in the Crystal 
Room on the evening of Wednesday, December 26th. There, midst an 
atmosphere of spontaneous cordiality and fraternization, the seeds of 
life-long friendship were laid. From such an auspicious beginning, the 
delegates moved on to the problems and pleasures facing the conven- 
tion: problems dealing with needed reforms, due in large measure to 
the society’s enormous growth, and pleasures of comradeship and 
acquaintance. 

Professor Bowman presided at the business sessions, ably assisted by 
the other national officers. The first business session on Thursday morn- 
ing provided opportunity for the reports of national officers. The Na- 
tional Secretary-Treasurer, Donald B. Hoffman, stressed the problems of 
administering the society due to continuing growth, and the Editor of 
Tue Historian, Lynn W. Turner, presented the first new issue of the 
society’s journal, now converted from a semi-annual publication to a 
quarterly. 
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During the course of the remaining business and committee sessions, 
the delegates worked with commendable persistence to solve the problems 
placed before them. Three basic changes were approved in the constitu- 
tion. First, the terms of office of two national officers, Secretary-Treasurer 
and Historian, were increased to six years and fixed at different intervals, 
thus providing the society with a continuous executive management of 
its affairs. Secondly, the National Secretary-Treasurer was placed on a 
full-time, salary basis. Thirdly, the Editor of THe Historian, renamed 
Editor-in-Chief, was given the power to select the members of the Edi- 
torial Board, increased in size from six to nine, subject to the approval of 
the National Council. These three constitutional changes vividly illus- 
trated the “coming of age” of Phi Alpha Theta: a truly national society 
with an ever increasing membership and complexity of administration in 
its affairs. 

The pleasures afforded during the convention were many. Inter- 
spersed through the busy work sessions were meetings devoted to learned 
papers. Professors Joe B. Frantz, Max Savelle, Edwin Coddington and 
Lynn Turner presided over four separate sessions. Among the partici- 
pants, ranging from undergraduate to professional members, were 
Professors W. H. Timmons, Texas Western College; Robert Carlson, 
University of Pittsburgh; Dudley T. Cornish, Kansas State Teachers 
College; F. Garvin Davenport, Monmouth College; Myron Luke, Hofstra 
College; and Alfred Thomas, University of Alabama. Undergraduate and 
graduate student members of Phi Alpha Theta who presented papers 
were Thersia Wack, Mount Mary College; Robert Henault, University 
of Maryland; John Tevebaugh, University of Illinois; J. R. Hooker, 
Michigan State University; Nathanial Hughes, Jr., University of North 
Carolina; Ralph Hinman, Jr., University of Wichita; and Timothy Mc- 
Donald, University of Washington. 

In addition to the distinguished Presidential Address by out-going 
National President Francis J. Bowman, “French Historians at Mid- 
Century,” Professor T. Harry Williams, Louisiana State University, spoke 
to the Anniversary Luncheon on “Fraternizing and Chivalry in the Civil 
War,” and National Councillor Max Savelle addressed the Anniversary 
Convention Breakfast on “A Modern Philosophy of History.” These ad- 
dresses were marked high-spots in the convention's proceedings. 

Lighter pleasures were afforded one and all by an evening’s outing 
to a Show Boat party on the Mississippi. 

As a last duty, the delegates elected the following national officers: 
the distinguished Kentuckian, Thomas D. Clark, National President; 
Edwin Coddington, Lafayette College, National Vice-President; Donald 
B. Hoffman, National Secretary-Treasurer; Lynn W. Turner, Indiana 
University, National Historian. 

Newly appointed members to the Editorial Board of THe HisTor1AN 
were: Harry R. Winkler, Rutgers University; Myron H. Luke, Hofstra 
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College; Jack Scroggs, North Texas State College; Martin Weinbaum, 
Queens (New York) College, and Bernerd C. Weber, University of 
Alabama. 


Chapter Activities 
Epsilon (University of Illinois). 

Paulla Allen, Doris Bauer, Jane Brayfield, Conrad Christianson, 
Jacques Goutor, Martha Firebaugh, Robert Haywood, Nancy McCleery, 
David Peterson, Tadashi Tatsui, Diane Van Staveren, Sara Vaughn, and 
Bruce Wright were initiated on December 12, 1956. 

Eta (Southern Methodist University). 


Betty Calhoun, Charles Eby, Jr., W. A. Schilling, Donna Scott, and 
Ernest Smith, III were initiated December 16, 1956. 


Lambda (Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg). 


Charles Denton, James Foster, Arthur Hedges, Jr., Marcel Normand, 
Edwin Strong, Estill Ventura were initiated December 14, 1956. 


Mu (Arkansas State Teachers College). 

Betsy B. Holland, William Owen, Jr., David Sixbey were initiated 
November 27, 1956. 
Omicron (Omaha University). 

Duane Hill, Shirley Lane, Louise Mandle, Robert Morris, Richard 
Winchell were initiated November go, 1956. 
Rho (Southeastern State College, Oklahoma). 

On January 9, 1957, James Davis was initiated. 


Sigma (University of New Mexico). 

Under the leadership of the chapter, a panel discussion was sponsored 
as a portion of the Alexander Hamilton Bi-centennial celebrations being 
held throughout the nation. The topic of discussion, “Can Alexander 
Hamilton be Considered a Conservative,” was moderated by Professor 
Henry Weihofen, College of Law. Panelists included Professors William 
Dabney and Frank Reeve of the History Department; Allen Kneese, De- 
partment of Economics; and Mr. Pearce Rodey, Albuquerque attorney. 


Upsilon (Waynesburg College). 


William Cihon, Elaine Hinkle, Peter Jabour, Richard Kunkle, Rose- 
marie Rocher, Otto Schaefer, Jr., were initiated on November 14, 1956. 


Psi (Kent State). 
Noah Boyett, Maria Brandsetter, Dean Dudley, Jack Dutton, Rose 
Fulmer, Dolores Gerry, George Grant, Mary Hannah, Sandra Jackson, 
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Baymond Lewis, Ralph Martin, Jr., Ralph Paxton, Jr., Paula Rapp, 
Marion Rini, Irving Saracki, Carol Skorepa, Karen Swank, Robert 
Toman, Walter Walker were initiated December 5, 1956. 


Alpha Beta (College of Wooster). 


G. Terry Bard, Nancy Calderwood, Elizabeth Carswell, David Dun- 
gan, John Gardner, Janice Moser, Barbara Randall, Ronald Behner, 
David Roth, Jane Rupp, Margaret Williams, Stuart Wright were initiated 
October 15, 1956. 


Alpha Gamma (Bucknell University). 


On November 4, 1956, Gladys Freund, Martha Green, Shien-Hwei 
Niu, Patricia Ward, Wiesje Zonrviter were initiated. 


Alpha Lambda (North Texas State College). 


Fred Baldwin, Patsy Crawford, Sharadel Currin, June Murphy, 
Luther Pearson, Stella Phillips, Clifford Rockwell, Patricia Taylor were 
initiated on November 16, and Martha Golden on December 6, 1956. 


Alpha Xi (Westminster College, Pennsylvania). 


Isabel Price, Marianne Rose and Myrtle Shahsen were initiated Oc- 
tober 17, 1956. 


Alpha Rho (University of Utah). 
Douglas Alder, Alberta Brignand, Harold Christensen, James Creed, 


Kathryn Kimball, William Purdy, E. Glen Smith, Michael Treacy were 
initiated December 6, 1956. 


Alpha Upsilon (Temple University). 

Fred Berkowitz, Patricia Boyle, Margaret Conner, June Dressmandt, 
Richard Friedman, Mary Hammerman, Joseph Jennings, Morris Leh- 
man, Arnold Malin, Joy Melaten, Alfred Morris, Jr., Richard Paul, Petre 
Poticznyj, Beverly Radoff, Robert Sanders, Jr., Walter Scriven, Jr., Leaner 
Spector, Charlotte Stein, A. Michael Sulman, Carole Weiss, Melvin 
Weeds were initiated December 6, 1956. 


Beta Alpha (University of Texas). 

Paul Armitstead, Thomas Crouch, J. Fred Duckett, Dell Felder, Henry 
Flagg, Jr., Amader Garcia, Arthur Gleckler, Mary Jones, Jacqueline 
LeRoy, Barbara Liggett, Valdemar Sierk, John Sunder, Victor Treat, 
Raymond White, Betty Wiest, Kay Withers were initiated December 6, 
1956. 


Beta Epsilon (University of Colorado). 


Professor James G. Allen is currently on leave of absence for traveling 
and research through the States. Professor S$. Harrison Thomson is also 
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on leave doing research at Princeton University. Under the auspices of 
the Asia Foundation, Professor Earl Swisher is on a two year’s leave of 
absence in Formosa. Working on the early period of the Russian Revolu- 
tion with Kerenski at the Hoover Library, Stanford University, Professor 
Robert P. Browder will be absent from campus for this academic year, 
New staff members include: Walter S. Perry, Stanford University; Walter 
G. Simon, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Howard L. Scamehorn, 
University of Illinois. 


Beta Zeta (Otterbein College). 

Barbara Fast, Raymond Cartwright, Karl Dilley, Thomas Dipke, 
Jean Ensign, Joyce Shannon, Nanice Ellenberger were initiated No- 
vember 6, 1956. 

Beta Eta (Columbia College). 

Betty Floyd, Jane George, Minnie Keel were initiated January 17, 
1957- 

Beta Iota (Brigham Young University). 

Frank O. May was initiated May 10, 1955. 


Beta Lambda (San Jose State College). 
Charles Benjamin, Cecelia Dennis, William Kline, Everett Smith, Jr., 


Rosemary Smith, Jack Thomas, Joan Whiteside were initiated Novem- 
ber 14, 1956. 


« 


Beta Xi (Lafayette College). 


Joseph Lazarus, Harvey Milowe, John Wheeler were initiated April 
25; Leopold Bugen, Louis Fink, Glenn Humes, Walter Oechsle, Robert 
Rios were initiated November 8, 1956. 


Beta Omicron (University of Alabama). 

Francis Fay, William Fairchild, Jr., Robert Johnson, Helen Hol- 
lingsworth, Knexye Johnson, Thomas Nilsen, William Still, Jr., James 
Walsh, Billy White, Larry Lupe, J. Hugh Nichols were initiated De- 
cember 6, 1956. 

Beta Upsilon (University of North Dakota). 

Lyle Carlson, Wesley Harry, Margaret Kurth, Anne Shafer, Wesley 

Waage were initiated November 28, 1956. 
Beta Omega (University of Maryland). 
Jane Bode and Guy Goodfellow were initiated November 28, 1956. 


Gamma Theta (University of Minnesota, Duluth). 


Norman Benson, Douglas Drechsler, Pearl Maki, Clyde Rogers, 
Roland Theisen, JoAnne Wilson were initiated November 16, 1956. 
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Gamma Lambda (College of St. Thomas). 

Francis Debbaut, David Ekstrand, James Franczek, Herbert Frische, 
Richard Gill, Robert Healy, Cletus Kemper, Wayne Krall, Stephen Mar- 
chuk, John Murrin, James O'Neill, Sister M. Benedict Scholand, O.S.B., 
Robert Zimmerman were initiated January 22, 1957. 

Gamma Sigma (Georgetown College, Kentucky). 


Paul Bowles, Marguerite Byers, Norman Dalton, John Hammer, Jr., 
Charles Hicks, Maurice Johnson, William Magruder, Emily Quesinberry, 
Richard Woodridge were initiated April 16, 1956. Patsy Crenshaw, Vir- 
ginia Isbell, Lorraine Lincke, Billie McKenzie, James Richards, Barbara 
Strestman were initiated January 14, 1957. 


Gamma Phi (Inter-American University, Puerto Rico). 

Gilberto Estremera, Jose Freyre, Robinson Guzman, Jose Labawld, 
Myrna McDougall, Pedro Martinez, Oswald Perkins, Carmen Rodriguez, 
Raymond Soto were initiated January 30, 1957. 

Gamma Omega (Texas College of Arts and Industries). 

Ann Dayton, Ronald Dedillet, Thomas Flannery, Felix Jablonski, 
Glenn Polan, Lennie Stubblefield, James Thomason were initiated No- 
vember 6, 1956. 

Delta Beta (Occidental College). 
Marion Beadle was initiated November 14, 1956. 


Delta Epsilon (Indiana University). 


Anna Cienciala, Malcolm Ebaugh, Susan Enlow, Pierre Boulle, 
Beverly Keeley, Rachel Kemper, Edward Kirk, James Lowe, Myron 
Phillips, Herbert Rissler, John Snyder, Theresa Turek were initiated 
December 3, 1956. 


Delta Iota (University of Washington). 
Leis A. Way was initiated May 11, 1956. 


Delta Mu (Boston University). 

Mary Rice was initiated December 18, 1956, and George Maclver 
on February 5, 1957. 
Delta Xi (Utah State Agricultural College). 


Professor Leonard J. Arrington is on sabbatical leave doing research 
at Huntington Library, San Marino, California. 

Boyd Applegarth, John Bushman, Clayton Holt, Andrew MacDonald, 
Kirk Moore, Kimiaki Sakata were initiated February 1, 1957. 


Delta Tau (University of Dubuque). 
Ivan Benedict, Lee Poleske were initiated April 6, 1957. 
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Delta Chi (University of Akron). 


David Aldstadt, Ronald Assaf, James Campbell, John Collins, Mar- 
garet Evans, Barbara Garman, Carol Gurney, Thomas Jackson, Harold 
Klever, William Noland, Max Parks, Janet Sasinowski, William Tenney, 
James Wyler were initiated January 6, 1957. 


Delta Psi (Union University). 

Elizabeth Bray, Ernest Muntz, Jack Naylor were initiated February 
11, 1957. 
Epsilon Delta (Judson College). 

June Armor, Betty Bass, Grace McCain were initiated December 17, 
1956; Patty Bush, January 14, 1957. 
Epsilon Gamma (Wilmington College). 


Clarence Brownlee, David Bumbaugh, Jr., Helen Emery, Mary 
Grooms, Warren Hehwald, Arthur Kuehn, Gaylord Myers were initiated 


January 12, 1957. 


Epsilon Lambda (The Citadel). 
James Moseley and Ralph Martinez were initiated November 27, 1956. 


Epsilon Mu (Eastern Illinois State College). 


Jane Allen, John Keiser, George Shaffer, Carol Wilhite, Noel Mont- 
gomery, Mildred Fuqua, George Barbour, Francine Pool, Phyllis Rogers, 


Blanche Icenogle, Ruth Arganbright, Berlen Flake, George McKown, 
Delmar Elder, Elsie Wong, Louella Bence, Robert Sterling, Rex Synde- 
gaard, Alexander Summers were initiated on March 21, 1957. 


Epsilon Pi (University of Georgia). 
George Gaston, Jr., Mildred Holland, Kell Michell, Jr., Ellen Sum- 
ner, Nancy Webb were initiated December 2, 1956. 


Epsilon Chi (David Lipscomb College). 


Harry Darrow, Jr., James Dorris, W. Ralph Nance were initiated on 
November 20, 1956. 


Epsilon Psi (American University). 


Hildreth Allison, Doris Austin, Belisario Contreras, Mary Dvorak, 
Robert Ganter, Bernard Kiernan, Francis Meriarty, Paul Scheips, Harold 
Thomas were initiated November 16, 1956. 


Epsilon Omega (Long Island University). 
Richard Arnold and Arthur Schwartz were initiated December 13, 
1956. 
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Zeta Alpha (Immaculate Heart College). 


Rita Callahan, Patricia Lienhard, Mary Pfenning were initiated 
February 24, 1957. 


Zeta Beta (Abilene Christian College). 
Donald Green and Dorothy Robinson were initiated December 3, 1956. 


Zeta Delta (Adelphi College). 


Charles Lindenfeld, Richard Lutz, George McGrane, Burton Seamon 
were initiated November 28, 1956. 
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